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EDITORIAL 


HE publication of the third volume of the Haydn 

String Quartet Society comes as a sharp reminder 
of what we shall lose if we suppose that wireless can 
take the place of the gramophone. No music depends 
so much as chamber music upon being played at the 
right time in the right place for the right mood. And 
of wireless one can usually say with Browning, ‘‘ never 
the time and the place and the loved one all 
together.”” When I look back to various performances 
of chamber music I have heard on the wireless, I can 
‘recall hardly one which was a real pleasure. It is 
‘true that nowadays with the improvement in sets we 
can reasonably count on good reception ; yet with all 
my admiration and affection for the announcers, | 
have to protest that the ciceronage of chamber music 
is in its way as exasperating as the ciceronage of a 
cathedral guide. We do not want to be told in badly 
‘pronounced Italian what the movements of a quartet 
are. The ignoramus will be no wiser when he has 
heard and the lover of chamber music will either know 
or be perfectly content not to know whether a movement 
is allegro or allegretto. A crowded concert room for 
chamber music can be bad enough, with perhaps a 
snuffling old gentleman on one side of you and a 
scent-saturated young woman on the other, with 
usually an uncomfortable seat, and with the prospect 
before you at the end of the concert of catching a bus 
or a taxi or of being bumped about in the wetness of a 
London evening; but at least you will have had the 
satisfaction of seeing the players as well as of hearing 
them, whereas chamber music over the wireless has 
every disadvantage of a gramophone performance 
without a single one of its advantages. 1 have often 
quoted Stevenson’s remark that the only object of 
being rich was to be able to have a string quartet and 
a yacht of one’s own. Do you think that Stevenson 
would have relied for his chamber music on wireless ? 
Not he. He would have been one of Imhof’s or 
Rimington’s or the Gramophone Exchange’s best 
customers, and he would have been sending long letters 
from Samoa to make Edmund Gosse and Sidney 
Colvin go chasing round London in a vain attempt 
to decide whether they were to send him out by the 
next boat an Expert Senior or an E.M.G. Mark XB. 
We can imagine the indignant letters to know why the 


‘once heard Elgar make. 


third volume of the Haydn String Quartet had missed 
that month’s steamer to Apia. The man who had the 
score of a Brahms symphony sent out to him because 


-he wanted to pick out the melodies himself on a 


flageolet was not the man to make any mistake-over 
the relative pleasure to be derived from music over 
the wireless and music on the gramophone. 

I might add that the final and unanswerable argu- 
ment against the superior amenity of music over the 
wireless, and particularly of chamber music, is this 
besotted intention of the B.B.C. to time their concerts 
like a Continental railway guide. ‘‘ Nulla servitus 
turpior est quam voluntaria,’” wrote Seneca: ‘* No 
slavery is more disgraceful than voluntary slavery,’’ 
and if listeners allow the B.B.C. to force upon them 
this pompous, useless, and ugly whim of a eunuch 
bureaucracy they will be among the most disgraceful 
of the world’s voluntary slaves. ‘‘ There will now be 
a short interval till a quarter to twenty-two, when a 
concert of chamber music will be given by the Buzfuz 
String Quartet.” Pah! If the Quidnuncs, Hownows, 
and Whatnots of the B.B.C., with the moral force of 
the Great Panjandrum himself behind them, think it is 
a sign of intellectual alertness to call midnight twenty- 
four o’clock, and then broadcast Big Ben striking 
twelve, the sooner a commission of alienists tests the 
governing body of the B.B.C., individually and as a 
whole, for signs of dementia precox the better. 

Sanity! Yes, I believe that.is the quality which 
gives to Haydn string quartets their continuous appeal. 
Not even the quartets of Mozart can stand the repeti- 
tion that Haydn’s quartets can stand. I know no 
music which feeds the emotion so judiciously as the 
slow movements of Haydn’s quartets, ..It may be 
argued that all music feeds the emotion. That may be 
true, but a great deal of music, while it feeds the 
emotion, almost simultaneously drains it. Such, for 
example, is the effect of Wagner.. Stimulation is 
succeeded by a rapid and often depressing reaction. 
I will admit at once that much of my own.use of music 
would be considered by many to be an abuse of it. 
Many would argue that nobody engaged in writing 
could possibly listen to music in the fullest sense of the 
word. There comes back to me another remark I 
We -were ‘talking about 
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listening to music, and he asked me if I realized that 
every time a listener rubbed his hands over his eyes 
or forehead, a common gesture of slight fatigue, he 
obliterated several notes during the movement of his 
hand across his face. ‘‘ People will do that several 
times during the movement of a symphony, and yet 
flatter themselves at the end that they have really 
listened to it,’ he said contemptuously. 


Nevertheless, while admitting that I am not listening 
perfectly when so much of my attention is concentrated 
upon writing, I will go so far as to claim that I listen as 
well as the average man who believes himself to be 
entirely concentrated on the music. Even the critic 
listening, as you might say, professionally must in the 
moment of disapproval or approval of a particular 
phrase or piece of technique lose something. It may 
be granted that with the gramophone one can always 
lift the soundbox and turn back in one’s tracks in the 
same way as a literary critic can read the paragraph 
over again. In practice, however, both the professional 
listener and the professional reader will probably not 
bother to do this. When I look back over the last ten 
years, my impression is that I have written more pages 
to the accompaniment of Haydn’s string quartets than 
of any other kind of music. If I were trying to play 
upon my emotion rather than to it, I should make use 
of music like the Nocturnes of Chopin with the deliber- 
ate intention of creating in myself a mood, very much 
as in the old days the audience’s response to exciting 
or pathetic moments in a melodrama was stimulated 
by what was called incidental music. I would not 
acquit myself of sometimes deliberately using music 
to stimulate emotion, but by now I have had sufficient 
experience as a writer to know when such a procedure 
may be indulged in safely, for I long ago learnt that 
artificially stimulated writing is liable to be excised 
from the script when it is read in the cold light of 
morning. Yet I am sure that this occasional self- 
indulgence as a writer can be matched with the self- 
indulgence of listeners who sit back in their armchairs 
to dream romantic and sentimental dreams under the 
impression that they are listening seriously to the 
Nocturnes of Chopin. 

Haydn, even in those slow movements “‘ with many 
a winding bout of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 
never harrows the mind with the unattainable like some 
of the adagios of Beethoven. I quoted Milton with 
instinctive rightness above, for the slow movements of 
Haydn have the same quality as the emotion behind 
Il Penseroso. One exclaims ‘Hail, divinest Melan- 
cholly.”” One apostrophizes ‘‘ Sweet bird, that shunn’st 
the noise of folly, most musical, most melancholy.” 
One observes “the Cherub Contemplation.” One 


adds “to these retiréd Leisure, that in trim gardens 
takes his pleasure,” and one listens “‘ till old experience 
do attain to something like prophetic strain.” 


I was delighted to find that the first quartet in the 
new volume was that early one in F major written as 
long ago as 1764. 


I should like to quote all that Mr. 





Cecil Gray writes about this exquisite little quartet 
in the notes of the brochure which accompanies the 
album, but I must be content with complimenting 
him on the admirable lucidity and fastidious common 
sense with which his observations are written. The 
second movement of this quartet, an andante cantabile, 
is our old friend the ‘‘ Serenade”? with which the 
Léner Quartet ravished our ears on almost the first 
scratchless Columbia record that was published. Later 
on the whole quartet was played by the Léner com- 
bination and recorded by Columbia, but not, as I 
remember, as now by the Pro Arte Quartet on a single 
disc. What an opportunity was lost! The whole 
of a Haydn quartet on one disc! That was the way 
to advertise chamber music, for nothing more simply 
and directly melodious exists in recorded form than 
the four movements of Op. 3, No.5. It is interesting 
to note that the minuet of the third movement could 
be played as it stands and danced to by any set of 
people who knew how to dance a minuet, whereas the 
minuets in the later quartets like the E flat major, 
Op. 64, No.6, and the B flat major, Op. 71, No. 1, have 
passed beyond the stage of a practical dance measure. 
In the third movement of the E flat major, the minuet 
would have involved the stately ladies in lifting their 
hoops and kicking their white silk stockings in the air, 
not at all a seemly performance in such a stately dance. 


Apparently one of the reasons—indeed, the chief 
reason—for the unpopularity of chamber music is that 
the public does not like the noise made by two violins, 
a viola and a violoncello. An immense amount of 
harm has been done by the B.B.C. in broadcasting 
modern string quartets, because listeners have been 
led to suppose that the dying buzz of a lot of bees 
afflicted with the Isle of Wight disease, which is what 
a Hindemith or Bartok quartet sounds like to most 
of them, represents the ordinary run of all chamber 
music. Now even if a Hindemith quartet were played 
by four saxophones the public would still revolt against 
a Hindemith quartet, whereas if a lot of Haydn and 
Mozart and early Beethoven chamber music were 
played by saxophones instead of by strings they would 
be enraptured by it. It is difficult to arrive at an 
explanation of this popular dislike of stringed instru- 
ments in combination. It is very deep-seated amongst 
the English, and, to say something complimentary 
about the B.B.C. for a change, it is really only since 
the broadcasting of orchestras on an extensive scale 
that the general public has begun to prefer an orchestra 
to a brass band. I believe that the blame, as for so 
many of ourills, must be laid on Cromwell. Somehow or 
other the English got into their heads that music was 
fundamentally immoral, and that the most immoral 
instrumental of all was the violin. It was a long time 
before the organ asserted itself as a thoroughly moral 
instrument, and probably there are thousands of pious 
people to-day who would think that violins in church 
were immoral. In fact I have heard it cast up against 
Catholics that they actually allow violins to be played 
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in their churches. The result of this attitude was 
that, except asa display of solo virtuosity or exagger- 
ated sentimentality, the violin was seldom heard. On 
top of that the widespread popularity of the piano 
made the violin even as a medium for dancing 
unfamiliar. In fact the ears of the general public have 
been trained to enjoy best what may be called 
“smooth” noises. The English are a throaty nation 
except in the north, and it is significant that the 
musical appreciation of the North of England is at 
least quadruple that of the South. The southerner 
dislikes anything in the nature of a nasal sound, and 
though you could not calla violin nasal, I think there 
is no doubt that a string quartet does tickle un- 
pleasantly the noses of the throaty southern public. 
Anyway, whatever the reason, the indubitable fact 
remains that the sound of four string instruments 
in combination is to the majority of the English a 
positively unpleasant sound. 


The remedy lies with the B.B.C. It is up to them to 
cultivate a taste for string quartets by broadcasting 
over and over again the most melodious movements 
that exist, and by camouflaging such music with names 
as idiotic and as sentimental as they can make them. 
I believe a great revolution in English taste could be 
effected in three years, and that if some means can be 
devised to overcome our antiquated financial system 
we shall find as large a market for string quartets as 
for symphony orchestras. Meanwhile, although the 
sun of appreciation is not shining at the moment, 
I hope that the recorders will go on making Haydn. 


It was a pleasant surprise to get Beethoven’s great 
quartet in C sharp minor from Columbia last month, and 
a particular pleasure to get it played by the Léner 
String Quartet. I was afraid that we should not be 
given an electrically recorded version, for the C sharp 
minor was recorded acoustically just before electric 
recording came in. No other combination, to my taste, 
plays the C sharp minor so well as the Léner people. 
I believe that some critics consider their interpretation 
too emotional, but a sublime work of art like this will 
stand plenty of human feeling without its dignity being 
impaired. I am tempted to call this quartet the great 
ultimate achievement of Gothic art, or if you prefer it, 
of medieval man. In it Beethoven seems to me to sum 
up a thousand years of humanity and to bring that 
humanity face to face with the next period of human 
development. I feel that it is the result of writing the 
Mass in D, or if it be not too extravagant a simile, that 
the C sharp minor quartet is the musical cathedral 
in-which the Mass in D should be sung. The more 
I hear of it, the more profoundly convinced I am that 
it is a much greater work of art than the Ninth Sym- 
phony, but I have no space left this month to say more 
about Beethoven. : 


In my editorial last month I am credited with having 
given Bloch’s Concerto Grosso as my second favourite 
piece of music during the last six months. That was due 
to my careless marking of the catalogue. It should have 


been Bloch’s Piano Quintet, which to my mind is as 
outstandingly a piece of chamber music as I have heard, 
possessing as it does a vigour and assurance which is 
sadly lacking in most contemporary chamber music. 
The second movement of the Dvorak Quartet in G is 
an exceptionally lovely affair, and I strongly recom- 
mend anybody who cannot afford to buy it to take an 
early opportunity of abusing the kindness of his 
gramophone dealer by getting it played over to him 
with the suggestion that he may buy it. Mr. Cobbett 
is particularly keen on this quartet, and it really is a 
lovely thing. 

Do not miss the Parlophone record of Conchita 
Supervia in two extracts from Carmen. I read in the 
press that she would not appear at Covent Garden this 
season as Carmen. This is sad news, for I am sure that 
she is the best Carmen of our time. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


Indications 

Our Index to Volume XI (which from to-day onwards costs 
half-a-crown) gives ample evidence of the activities of the last 
twelve months ; and once more we wish to pay tribute to the 
labours of Mr. Alex. McLachlan in compiling it for the benefit 
of his fellow-readers. He enjoys doing it and this year has 
introduced many new points to simplify and enlarge the use 
of the Index ; but none the less the drudgery of such an under- 
taking is immense. 

We may yet live to see a comprehensive catalogue of all the 
considerable records in the various lists. Already all the 
Decca, Brunswick and Decca-Polydor recordings are in one 
volume, and the recent centralising of the record sale and 
advertising departments of Columbia, H.M.V., Parlophone and 
Regal-Zonophone might well lead to an E.M.I. catalogue. 
Indeed, a step in this direction has been made by the admirable 
catalogue issued by the Education Department at 98 Clerken- 
well Road and containing suitable records from the associated 
recording companies. 

This and the new Connoisseur Catalogue (H.M.V.) should 
be in everyone’s hands. 

The other day I was discussing the present situation with 
one of our readers who is proud of owning a library of over 
five thousand classical records, for all of which he has paid. 
He is in a position to buy any album or set of records that he 
sees recommended by our reviewers, and to take a chance with 
others which sound more agreeable to his taste than our re- 
viewers would lead him to suppose. 

‘** But do you realise,”’ he said, ‘‘ that a vast number of keen 
people can only afford to buy one record at a time? Naturally, 
they are inclined to buy music that is complete on one record. 
But couldn’t it be arranged that if they bought an album 
work gradually, record by record, they should receive the 
album with the last record as a kind of bonus? ” 

Probably this would not be easy ; but it is worth while to 
remember that most dealers in the better class of music have 
a hire-purchase scheme for records, which enables the buyer 
to take his records complete with album and annotations and 
to pay for them gradually. Rhythm Agencies Ltd., for 


.instance, who have long had this scheme at Reigate and 


Weybridge, have now enlarged it to include the various issues 
of Society records ; and probably this scheme is fairly wide- 
spread over the country. 

I understand that the new Decca-Polydor albums of selected 
single records are to be available in the same way ; and though 
most people would much prefer to pay cash for any records 
that they buy, it would be a great pity if it were not feasible 
to secure the larger and more important achievements of the 


recording studios on some confident terms of “‘ easy payments.” 
CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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GIGLI 


by NICOLAI NADEJINE 


F Gigli didn’t exist we should have to invent him if only 

in order to give us the immense pleasure of being able to 
read Raffaello de Rensis’ biography of ‘‘ il cantore del popolo.” 

The books written by great singers are only too often quite 
inarticulate. I have never read anything more futile than 
the literary efforts of Albani, Melba, Tetrazzini, Jeritza, and 
other glorious “‘ dive.” The greatness of Chaliapin saves his 
book from being just a singer’s book, but I prefer the 
Chaliapin of a single aria from Boris Godunoff to the Chaliapin 
of the hundred pages from his book. 


The devoted admirers of great operatic stars very seldom 
possess the necessary credentials to make them the Boswells 
of their heroes. They write about the 
Metropolitan Opera House and _ its 
diamond circle, about Toscanini and 
Sir Thomas Beecham, about the Savoy 
grill and Pagani’s restaurant, about the 
filial virtues of their great man and his 
decorations, but they never tell us any- 
thing about the inner life of the artist, 
about his creative work and his methods 
of self-expression. 

From this point of view Signor de 
Rensis’ book doesn’t differ very much 
from the biographies of other stars, but 
it gives us all the same avery adequate 
picture of a great artist and very lov- 
able man, 

The rhetorics of this apologia are 
almost burlesque and yet it gives a 
very vivid full-size portrait of the last 
troubadour. 

In these days of universal crooning and 
scat-singing, we shall have some more 
negroes, some new Louis Armstrongs 
and Calloways, but never again shall we 
have a new Gigli. 

Amidst the ruins of the old musical world, amongst the 
survivals of cosmic transformations in the theatrical universe, 
Gigli reigns supreme. He has no rivals. And it is just as 
well, because we are very much afraid that on this impoverished 
planet of ours there would be no room for another Gigli. 


Born in 1890, he was the youngest child of a very poor 
family. 

His professional career began in his cradle, because he coul 
sing long before he was able to speak. 


Since the early age of seven he took a part in the choir 
of the local cathedral, and with his daily earnings of twe 
farthings he helped his parents. 

He became quite a celebrity in his little town and was 
about seventeen when he took the part of leading soprano in 
a light opera, The Flight of Angelica. It was his first real 
success. 

We see him very soon in Rome, where he is anxious to enter 
the Scuola Cantorum, directed by the famous Mgr. Perosi. 

Unfortunately, at seventeen he was already too old for that 
school, the age limit there being fifteen. 

A few years later he, alone amongst twenty-six other 


competitors, won the scholarship in the Conservatorio Santa 
Cecilia. 





GIGLI 


There he became the pupil of Antonio Cotogni, one of the 
greatest singers, if not the greatest, of the last century. 

Cotogni was the teacher of Jean de Reszke, Battistini, 
Giraldoni, Stracciari, Galeffi, Lauri Volpi and de Luca. He 
was a court singer to three Emperors of Russia and the most 
brilliant star in Covent Garden of old. 

When, during the war, I entered the school of Cotogni, I 
met Gigli. 

It was in the big concert hall of Santa Cecilia (I remember 
Sir Thomas Beecham playing the accompaniment at one of 
our rehearsals) in the February of 1916 that we, the pupils 
of Cotogni, were performing La Traviata, produced by 
Gemma Bellincioni. In one of the 
intervals, the now famous conductor 
Luigi Ricci, who was at that time 
Cotogni’s little accompanist called by 
everybody Ricetto, introduced me to a 
plump, short, cheerful young man, un- 
mistakably a tenor. It was Beniamino 
Gigli, fresh from his big success in San 
Carlo Theatre of Naples, where he 
earned his first big money, 3,000 lire 
for ten performances. 


He was admired by a crowd of stu- 
dents. I still remember their exclama- 
tions: ‘Bravo, bravo, nostro Gigli, 
nostro Beniamino, sara un altro Caruso!” 
And a second Caruso he became. Since 
this—so distant now—day of our meet- 
ing Gigli never looked back. The rise 
of his star was fantastic. Like Napoleon, 
at thirty-two he conquered his Empire, 
but unlike the great Corsican, he never 
met his Waterloo. 


San Carlo of Naples, il Teatro Cos- 
tanti of Rome, La Scala of Milan, and 
then the Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York, where the young conqueror came to take over the 
vacant throne of Caruso. 

What is the secret of his success? 

He is not a great tragedian like Chaliapin and his voice has 
not the tremendous power of Caruso, and yet... and yet 
he is undoubtedly the greatest of all living tenors. 

He is the last of the Mohicans, the successor of the long dynasty 
of Rubini, Tamberlic, Reszke, Mario, Tamagno, Masini and 
Caruso. The last troubadour, the singer of ‘‘ popolo,’’ he 
is not an explorer of undiscovered regions of his art. One 
cannot imagine him singing Moussorgsky, Debussy, Stravinsky, 
Medtner, Poulenc, or Goossens. 

When he sings in German, he does not attempt to sing any- 
thing but Schubert’s Serenade. When he sings in French, 
it is always Martini’s Plaisir d’Amour,and when he sings in 
English it is always some very obvious ballad, but his art 
has reached the height of its perfection and wherever he sings 
his ‘‘ O Sole Mio ” or “Spirto Gentil]’’ the enthusiastic multi- 
tudes of Anno Domini 1934 get just as crazy about their 
‘‘divo”’ as the audiences of the Nineties used to get crazy 
about Tamagno. 

Because they are his people and he is their singer: “ il 
cantore del popolo! ” 

Nicotar Nap&JINE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE says 
“THE HOUSE OF IMHOF 


has no rival in its practieal efficiency 


and serviee to its elientele” 


@ janie a personal visit can enable you to 
appreciate what has made Imhof House the 
greatest radio and gramophone establishment in 
all Europe; for any description must fail to do 
justice to the unrivalled resources of Imhof 
House and the numerous solid advantages it 
offers to its patrons. 


Imhof House was planned and built exclusively 
with a view to the proper demonstration and sale 
of radio and radio-gramophones : in this it is 
unique. It contains a perfectly equipped concert 
hall and many demonstration salons and private 
audition-rooms under one roof—26 in all. 


The willing and experienced services of a large 
staff of highly qualified experts are at the disposal 
of customers for purposes of advice and assistance 
in all matters relating to radio. 

















for a 
radio-gramophone is not to be selected or pur- 
chased blindfold. The set that suits one purpose 
or district may be wholly unsuitable for another. 


That, in itself, is a very great advantage : 


Your instrument, if it is to give lasting satisfac- 
tion, must be selected, not only with a view to 
price, appearance and performance, but also its 
entire suitability to your own particular require- 
ments and location and environment. And these 
are matters which, above all, call for the advice 
of an expert. That is why discriminating and 
cautious buyers invariably make their purchases 


at Imhof House. 


You may visit many “radio and gramophone 
shops,” but if you are wise, you will make your 
purchase from Imhof House—the establishment 
that is famous throughout the world. 


‘ 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
of the newest Radio and Radiograms 


McMichael Superhet Five A.C. 14 gns. 
H.M.V. Superhet Fluid Light Five A.C. 15 gns. 


Columbia Superhet Battery Grand 15 gns. 


H.M.V. Superhet Portable Fluid Light Six A.C. 
16 gns. 


Marconiphone Superhet Portable Six A.C. 16 gns. 
H.M.V. “ Five-Forty’’ RadiogramA.C. 20 gns. 
H.M.V..“ Five-Four-Two ”’ Auto-Radiogram 


A.C. 27 gns. 
Marconiphone ‘‘ 288 ’’ Auto-Radiogram A.C. 
27 gns. 


R.G.D. Superhet Seven Auto-Radiogram 59 gns. 


@ If desired arrangements can be made for a private demonstration of any 
instrument in your own home, under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Godfrey Imhof, at any hour between 10 a.m. and 10 p.m. 


IMHOF SPECIAL RECORD RELEASES 


J. S. BACH—Concerte pour quatre pianos et orchestre. Pignari- 
Salles, Leroux, Rolet et Coppola. IM.1366-7, 6/3 each 


STRAWINSKY —Pulcinella. Orchestre sous la direction de 


Strawinsky. M. 1346, 6/- 
CORNELIUS (arr. MOTTL)—Overture “Der Barbier von 
Bagdad.” Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. IM.1218, 6 - 


J. S. BACH—Toccata et Fugue en ut Mineur. Marcel Maas. 
IM.1138-9, 6/- each. Sonata No. 4, en do Mineur pour violon et 
piano. Dubois and Maas. IM.1087-8, 6/- each 
CORELLI—Folies d’Espagnole. Enesco with piano accompaniment. 
M. 1076, 6/- 

SCHUMANN-—Etudes Symphoniques. Robert Casadesus. 
IM, 207-210, 4/- each 
Richard Tauber, Vera 
IM. 177-189, 6/- each 


MILLOCKER—“Der Bettelstudent.” 
Schwarz, etc. 


ALFRED IMHOF i. 


‘ ESTABLISHED 1845 
112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.! 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 5944 
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has demonstrated in the most convincing way how true it is that 
a really exceptional product will always sell. The fluctuations 
of general trade have little or no effect on the demand for the 
Hand-Made Gramophone. We earn this steadily increasing 
demand by being always up-to-date with design and very far 
in advance of the general state of progress in the art and science 
of really musical reproduction. Our prices are very reasonable ; 
our service is famous for its intelligent interpretation of every 
gramophone or radio requirement. We print below two inter- 
esting letters just received from XB owners. 


* Dear Mr. Davey,— 

I feel that I do not want to-day to pass without writing both to 
congratulate and thank you on your production of the XB, which 
was delivered to me yesterday evening. To say that I am entirely 
delighted with it, is to put it mildly. It is much better than I had 
thought possible. The thing that strikes me most about it is that it 
gives every record a new interest. (I won’t give a list of the things 
I have noticed in detail, because you know them all already.) Even 
records that had become rather dull and jaded and neglected had to 
be played right through and listened to with keen attention. It is 

lent to having had given one a new and vastly improved 
recording of one’s entire library, and the better the record, the 
more it is improved. My grateful thanks to you and all the 
members of your firm who were in any way connected with the 
production of such a magnificent instrument.” 


; 

t 

ft 

Dear Sirs,— 
I am really amazed as well as delighted by the improvement. : 

I had not anticipated the possibility of your beating an already ' 
high standard by such a margin. It is a beautiful instrument, and 
I 

t 

t 





I do offer you my warmest congratulations. As you foretold, old 
records are a new pleasure, and in no direction is the improvement 
more marked than in the greater clarity, or perhaps the greater 
differentiation is the better word, of the various orchestral parts. 
The ‘colour’ of the music is far more faithfully rendered. 
Volume and tone are both bettered—that was to be expected, and 
the latter is lovely—but it is what I have expressed as ‘ colour’ 

that must present the greater difficulty to reproducers, and that 


really makes the XB an exciting experience.’ a 
t 

a c 

A really dependable Record Service h 
S 

We stock all the good records in the Catalogues of His Master’s v 
Voice (including, of course, the Connoisseur Catalogue), it 
Columbia, Parlophone, and Decca. Our stock turns over so a 
rapidly that it is very seldom a record is played before it is b 
despatched. If it is played fibres only are used. We send a e 
Monthly Letter to all customers in which we frankly and fairly t; 


review all the new issues. We have an excellent booklet, ‘‘ The Art 
of Record Buying,’’ which contains a list of good records compiled 
from all the Catalogues. It is a most useful summary of worth- 
while records. We shall be happy to send a copy and a sample of 
the Monthly Letter on demand. Ask also for details of the Society 
records which are available on special terms. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


by W. H. KERRIDGE 


_RECENT decree of the Soviet Government relative to the 

gramophone is of interest to musicians generally and to 
gramophone enthusiasts in particular. The following trans- 
lation of an article on ‘‘ The official resolution concerning the 
production of gramophones and musical instruments,” which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Moscow monthly musical 
journal, ‘‘ Musikalnaya Samodeyatelnost,”’ will give some idea 
of the development of the gramophone industry in the Union. 
The title of the journal is in itself interesting and indicative of 
the Soviet attitude towards music : it means literally ‘‘ musical 
self-activity.”” Soviet writers have coined many new words 
to express the ideas embodied in the new social activities. 
“* Self-activity ’’ is one, and means all that we mean by self- 
help, home-work, home-study, and the general activity of the 
amateur as distinguished from the professional artist. In 
other words, the ‘‘ Musikalnaya Samodeyatelnost’”’ is a journal 
for amateurs. It is a monthly paper comprising about fifty 
pages, and has been running for more than a year. 

To estimate the importance attached to ‘‘ musical self- 
development ”’ among the Russian people, one must bear in 
mind the undoubted fact that the Soviet’s first consideration 
is to create a musical “demand.” There is a tremendous 
drive on the part of the Government to “ liquidate musical 
illiteracy.’’ Every man and woman is encouraged to learn the 
rudiments of music and musical notation, to sing in a choir, 
or to play some instrument or other. It may be the balalaika 
or the domra, the piano or a string instrument ; but if these 
demand too much technical skill there are always drums, 
cymbals and tambourines to fall back upon. There are nearly 
two hundred million people in the Soviet Union, and nearly 
two hundred different races and languages. To develop the 
musical instincts of all these people is the avowed intention of 
the Soviet authorities. They are setting about this formidable 
task in characteristic manner. 

Professors and students at the many State Conservatoires 
are expected to help in this work of ** cultural enlightenment ”’ ; 
indeed, many students are specially trained for this work and 
adopt it as their profession. They are sent all over the Union 
to teach, lecture, give advice, and help in the training of 
choirs and orchestras. Since every factory and collective farm 
has its own State-encouraged choir and orchestra, there are 
many thousands of such musical units in the country ; and 
since the State provides and pays for all musical instruction, 
whether of professional or amateur students, those whose 
intention it is to become professional ‘‘ musical leaders for 
amateurs’ have a definite and economically secure career 
before them. It is in connection with this work that, in Soviet 
eyes, the gramophone is educationally so important. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion is entertainment ’’ is one of the many startling Soviet 
slogans ; it accounts for the article that follows :— 


“In Pravda of the 15th September, 1933 was published 
the State decree concerning the proposed development in 
the manufacture of gramophones and musical instruments. 
This decree is of very great importance for musical self- 
development. It imposes on the musical collectives the task 
of reconstructing their ideas, so that their activities may be 
adapted to the growing cultural demands of the working 
masses. In addition, this decree provides material basis for 
the work of the music circles. 

““*The improvement in the material situation and the 
great cultural development among the working masses of 
the U.S.S.R. have given rise to a burning demand for 
musical instruments—in particular for the gramophone and 
gramophone records, as being the instrument most suitable and 
accessible to the masses. But the industry that provides 
gramophones and records is producing far short of demand.’ 
—thus declares Pravda. With a view to concentrating on 


the production of gramophones, records and needles the new 
State decree stipulates for the increase in the production of 
gramophones from 155,000 in 1933 to 1,500,000 in the year 
1937—.e. an increase nearly ten-fold in four years. During 
the same period the number of records issued is to increase 
from three million to forty million. 

“** The music industry, which compared with pre-war days 
has increased considerably, always strives to improve 
quantity and quality in accordance with the manifest 
demand—especially of keyed and bowed instruments and 
accordions.’ (Pravda, 15th September, 1933.) 

‘** But this increased production does not, at the present 
time, cover the demand. Official calculation provides for the 
production in 1937 of 28,000 pianos, more than a five-fold 
increase compared with the year 1933; 55,000 brass and 
30,000 wood instruments ; 2,135,000 string instruments and 
250,000 accordions. 

‘** By this decree the broad musical basis for the develop- 
ment of musical culture among the workers of the U.S.S.R. 
is provided. Moreover, artistic and ideological perspectives 
for the growth of mass musical culture are given. ‘ The 
repertory of the records ’—so runs the decree—‘ should be 
varied. In addition to symphonic, classical and contem- 
porary music it should include vocal music, especially the 
songs of the various races in the U.S.8.R., art songs, humorous 
songs, romances, arias, dance music, and of necessity 
national dances. Particular attention is to be bestowed on the 
provision of special dances for children and youth.’ 

** In these stipulations there are two basic matters directly 
affecting ‘self-activity "—i.e. the amateur. The first 
concerns the variety and wealth of musical ‘ genres’ and 
forms. In this connection it is unnecessary to stress the 
need for ‘ liquidating’ the one-sidedness of the repertory 
available for self-culture. Reference is made to the necessity 
for enlarging the repertory in the musical collectives. The 
second is extraordinarily important : the national songs and 
dances of the U.S.S.R. are to receive special attention in 
the repertory. 

“This decree is a model of the best concrete guidance. 
The State, although engaged in the complex tasks connected 
with the economic and political reconstruction of the 
U.S.S.R., yet has time to pay earnest attention to all enquiries 
of the workers on matters appertaining to their life and 
cultural growth. There is no doubt that this new decision 
will be received with great enthusiasm by the musically 
‘ self-active.’ It will enhance the talents and enthusiasm of 
the workers in the struggle for the creation of proletarian 
musical culture.” 





When in Moscow nearly two years ago I made enquiries 
about gramophone activity. I was told that, owing to the 
scarcity of electrical engineers, they were obliged to concentrate 
all their energies on building up heavy industry ; “‘ luxury ” 
productions like the gramophone would have to wait. 
Apparently the authorities have decided that the gramophone 
shall wait no longer. They are employing foreign experts in 
other branches of technical industry, so they may have 
gathered together a group of foreign gramophone experts who 
have had the misfortune to find that they are unwanted at 
home. There is no information to hand of the particular 
process or system of manufacture employed, but it is reasonable 
to assume that, whatever the process, it cannot approach the 
quality of recording achieved by the existing companies in 
other countries. Moreover, however hard they work in 
Soviet Russia, they have a colossal task before them to produce 
40,000,000 records by 1937. Obviously they must make on 
the spot all records of contemporary Russian music as well as 
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of national songs and dances. But instead of attempting to 
record the world’s classical music, they might save both time 
and energy by drawing on the gramophone catalogues of the 
West. 

To judge from ominous rumours, the gramophone in this 
country has already reached saturation point ; the sale of 
records is diminishing to an alarming extent. Since, however, 


* 


the Soviet Government has agreed, in accordance with the new 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Treaty, to import a certain percentage of 
British goods, it might be willing to buy up some of the records 
now lying “ frozen ”’ on the shelves of dealers in this country. 
If this article should call the attention of gramophone companies 
to the possibility of a deal with the Soviet Government, it will 
not have been written in vain. 
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WHERE ENGLAND IS SUPREME 


Some Beautiful Choir Records 


by PERCY COLSON 


There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced quire below 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetnees, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstaces, 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 


In PENSEROSO (Milton). 


E English are constantly being told by foreigners that we 

are not a musical nation: we have been told it so often 
that we meekly accept the reproach and have almost come to 
believe it. The statement is, however, as are so many general 
statements, only partly true, and arises from the fact that in 
the realm of actual musical achievement, both executive and 
creative, we cannot rival the great Continental musicians. We 
have not yet produced a Bach, a Mozart, a Chopin, or even a 
Schumann: Delius—our most subtle composer—is English 
by the accident of his having been born in England. We 
cannot point to pianists such as Liszt, Rubinstein, Busoni, or 
Paderewski ; to violinists equal to Paganini, Sarasate, or Ysaye ; 
to ’cellists such as Casals. Among concert singers we have no 
such lieder singers as Gerhardt. 

In opera, alas ! we are not on the map. There are no English 
Glucks, Rossinis, Verdis, Wagners, Bizets, or Puccinis ; and if 
there were, we have no singers capable of interpreting their 
works. If an English Wagner were to arise suddenly, where 
are our Lotte Lehmanns, Frieda Leiders, Schumanns, 
Rethbergs, Olszewskas, Myers, Melchiors? And if a Verdi 
appeared, we should be worse off, for we do not produce those 
wonderful operatic singers who can fill and dominate the 
largest opera houses—Jenny Linds, Pattis, Melbas, de Reszkes, 
Carusos, Giglis, Scottis, Chaliapines. 

All this does not necessarily mean that we are not musical. 
‘One can love literature without being able to create it, and so it 
is with music. In all probability more people in England enjoy 
listening to music than in any other country. Nowhere is a 
really first-class artist better appreciated and—with the 
exception of America—better paid, and no reputation is 
considered to be established until it has been endorsed by 
London. 

But although we cannot compete with the Continent in the 
branches of the musical art to which I have referred, there is 
one branch in which we are, and always have been, absolutely 
supreme ; that is the art of choral and madrigal singing, and 
Church music—especially the latter. And our best composers 
in this field are equal—indeed, many of them superior—to 
those of any country. Where will you find such a company 
as Tallis, Tye, Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, Morley, Bull, Boyce, 
Blow, Attwood, Farrant, and the two Wesleys. And the 
tradition in our own day has been worthily carried on by 
Peter Warlock, Martin Shaw, and Holst. 

Although England is not the only country that cultivates 
Church music, it has an enormous advantage over others in 


the exquisite quality of its boys’ voices. In no other country 
have they the same ethereal purity and pathos. In Tudor 
days English boys, both as actors and singers, were highly 
important little beings and were often engaged to sing in 
foreign countries. At that period the ability to take part in a 
madrigal was considered to be part of the education of every 
gentleman. 

We do not sufficiently appreciate and exploit this unique 
English gift. A service at the Temple Church, St. George’s, 
Windsor, at King’s College, Cambridge, or at some of our 
cathedrals, is a musical delight as well worth journeying far 
to enjoy as are many of the enormously advertised Continental 
attractions. 

I have recently, through the courtesy of Messrs. Attwell of 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, been able to compare the singing of 
several of our most famous choirs. What a marvellous thing, 
by the way, is the gramophone! From a musical point of 
view it is, I consider, far more valuable than the wireless, 
especially for vocal music. A more accurate reproduction is 
obtained and you have the singer at his best. And what a 
teacher it is too! I imagine that even the vanity of a budding 
opera singer can hardly be proof against hearing the aria with 
which he is struggling sung by a Melba or a Caruso ! 

As the vogue of recording the singing of choirs was probably 
started by the success of Master Ernest Lough in Hear my 
prayer, let us begin with the Temple Choir, whose brilliant 
organist, Mr. Thalben-Ball, is one of the greatest of all choir- 
trainers. 


This famous choir is at its best in Haydn’s Insanae et Vanae 
Curae (H.M.V. C2053). The exhilarating music goes with 
extraordinary vigour and swing, the florid passages being sung 
with all the ease of professional singers. The boys—as is 
always the case at the Temple—are far better than the men; 
indeed, in this respect the choir stands badly in need of fresh, 
and young, blood. Another excellent Temple record is 
Parry’s Jerusalem sung by Master Dennis Barthel (H.M.V. 
B4283). Barthel’s voice has not the lark-like quality and 
freshness of Lough’s; it resembles rather a woman’s voice—a 
mezzo-soprano—full and warm. The boy sings this beautiful 
aria splendidly. 

The Temple has inherited the Walford Davies tradition and 
Sir Walford’s methods are admirably shown in the record of 
St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor, singing Psalms 23 and 121 
(Columbia DX166). They are sung with perfect diction and all 
the attention to phrasing, detail and expression that is given 
to the rendering of a difficult anthem. In this record not one 
word is lost. It is, perhaps, a little ‘‘ precious,” but it gave me 
genuine esthetic pleasure. One can imagine the shocked 
surprise with which the choir would regard any member of 
the congregation, or rather audience, who ventured to join 
in! On the other side of the disc is Sir Walford’s popular 
Lord, it belongs not to my care. 
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That St. George’s Choir can sing in a congregational manner, 
however, is proved by DX 443 (Columbia), with Psalms 19 and 
61, a far less intimate and polished performance, but at the 
same time fuller. The balance, between boys and men is 
admirable. 

But perhaps one of the loveliest of all choir records is their 
singing of the Easter processional hymn O Filii et Filiae to 
the traditional medieval tune. You’can imagine the whole 
scene: the beautiful, stately Chapel with its carved stalls, 
banners and stained-glass windows. The voices of the singers, 
full at first, then, as they recede into the distance, more softly, 
and finally the crescendo, as they return. And, as the pro- 
cession approaches the choir and the high altar with its 
‘lilies gleaming white ’’ and its blaze of lighted candles, the 
organ bursts in with thrilling effect, the boys singing a high 
descant to the melody chanted by the men. It is a unique 
record. 

It is regrettable that the Choir of King’s College, Cambridge, 
does not record more. It, St. George’s, Windsor, and the 
Temple Choir are without doubt the three finest choirs in 
England. At King’s College the singing is entirely different in 
style from that of the other two. It would not, perhaps, be 
possible in that exquisite and lofty church—one of the finest 
examples of late perpendicular architecture in England—to 
obtain either the intimacy of the Temple singing or the broader 
effect of the St. George’s Choir, but the pure ethereal quality 
of the boys’ voices exactly suits the building. It is, indeed, 
one of the loveliest noises I have ever heard. 

They have made two delightful Bach records (H.M.V. 
B3707), Up, up, my soul and on reverse God liveth still, the 
latter unaccompanied. Everyone who has heard King’s 
Chapel Choir sing or broadcast Christmas carols must long to 
possess records of some of these beautiful medieval ones they 
sing so perfectly. 

The Westminster Cathedral Choir goes in for the same style of 
singing as that of King’s College. When Sir Richard Terry was 
choir-master there, some of the finest singing of contrapuntal 
music in the world was to be heard there. What a pity they 
could not keep him! Their singing, however, is still quite 
good, and the music they sing even better. The record 
(H.M.V. C2256) Salve Regina and Alma Redemptoris is well 
worth having. 

A disc showing what a fine effect can be obtained by a large 
body of well-trained boys and men is Columbia DX498, made 
at the First Festival of Dr. Nicholson’s School of Church Music, 
at which the choir consisted of four thousand voices made up 
by 216 church choirs. They sing How goodly are thy tents 
by Ouseley and Stainer’s fine setting to Hail, gladdening 
Light. Notwithstanding the number of singers, the purity 
and sweetness of tone of the boys’ voices was maintained. This 
record shows conclusively what excellent work Dr. Nicholson’s 
school is accomplishing. 

After listening to these records the reader will, I hope, agree 
with me that there is, as I have already said, at least one 
branch in the art of music in which we have nothing to learn 
from the foreigner, and if he will listen to the English singers 
singing madrigals he will be more than ever convinced of it. 

Excellent as are our choristers, they cannot nowadays, I am 
afraid, rival the choristers of the Chapel Royal in Tudor and 
Stuart days. We read in Pepys: ‘‘ At Chapel I had ro6m in 
the Privy Seale pew with other Gentlemen, and there heard 
Dr. Killigrew preach. The anthem was good, after sermon, 
being the fifty-first Psalme, made for five voices by one of 
Captain Cooke’s boys, a pretty boy. And they say there are 
four or five of them can do as much.” 

Let me.end by most warmly recommending the ‘admirable 
record of Elgar’s lovely The Wayside from his oratorio ‘‘ The 
Apostles.” Though not a church choir record, it comes into 
more or less the same category. It is arranged for five solo 
voices and chorus, with orchestral accompaniment, and is one 
of Elgar’s most inspired pieces of writing. (Columbia DB9343.) 


PEeRcy COLSON. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


(Continued from May, page 502) 


Instrumental Tone 


There is scope for much valuable work in training children to 
distinguish the subtle differences of tone in the various 
erchestral instruments. Although the eye may be brought. 
into play by exhibiting the instruments themselves (or 
coloured drawings of them), the ultimate recognition should be- 
aural. Special records have been marketed for the purpose,. 
but these (like optical tests) sooner or later are learned by 
heart, when they lose their significance. Therefore certaim 
additions should be made, as, for example, The Swan of 
Tuonela (Sibelius), one movement each from a Mozart Horn and 
Bassoon concerto, Le Cygne (Saint-Saéns), and Casse Noisette 
(Tchaikovsky). One or two vocal records might be added, 
including one of a first-class school choir. 


Record Storage 


Phis must be systematic. Alphabetical sequence under 
composers is suggested, together with an index. During a 
lesson valuable time cannot be lost in searching for an over- 
looked record. 


Practice makes Perfect 


There is a world of difference between using the gramophone 
in lesson-time for educational purposes and using it over coffee 
and cigarettes in one’s own drawing-room for pleasure and 
pastime. The one is an art: the other a diversion. Because 
there is no short cut to acquiring the art, the necessary 
dexterity, slickness, and precision can come only by experience. 
The whole object of the teacher in his listening lesson is to 
present music worthy of admiration, the means of presentation 
being of little or no consequence so long as the quality of repro- 
duction gives satisfaction. Thus any manipulative difficulties 
that arise directly hinder progress, and must surely and swiftly 
be eradicated. Not until the teacher can introduce his gramo- 
phonic illustrations efficiently should he embark upon this 
method of music teaching. Half a minute’s delay is enough to 
create disorganisation, which is only another way of saying 
that the golden thread of interest and attention has been 


irretrievably broken. 


Preparation and Care of the Instrument 

Before the class begins work the instrument must be placed 
at that position in the room where it gives the best results. 
Although this may be found by experiment, it is as well to make 
use of the valuable hints given in Chapter Three of Gramophones 
—Acoustic and Radio. The machine should also be switched 
on, the turntable started, and a new needle fitted in readiness. 
Small points such as these mean a great deal in the long run, 
for the only knob needing further attention is the volume 
control. The records for use should have previously been 
piled in order with the correct sides uppermost. The “ pile ”’ 
is not likely to consist of more than three or four discs at the 
most, since listening lessons are not music recitals, but periods 
in which the pupils discover things for themselves—and they 
rarely begin serious investigation before the second or third 
hearing. d 

The instrument requires periodic overhaul. Experience 
proves that the most economical method is to take advantage 
of the service facilities offered by leading manufacturers. 
School pianos have been tuned under contract for years : the 
time has come when similar arrangements should be made for 
the school gramophone. 

W. W. JoHNson. 
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CHOPIN AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


by JOHN F. PORTE 


T is interesting for one to note how the vastly improved 

technique of both gramophone recording and reproduction 
has led to closer and more specialised regard for the machine 
by musical connoisseurs. I remember about ten or twelve 
years ago (when I was not only writing about the gramophone 
for The Chesterian, as I still do, but for other magazines, not 
all of which still exist), the interests of my enthusiastic corre- 
spondents centred around orchestral records and rose to 
excitement over the “Entry of the Gods” played by the 
Royal Albert Hall Orchestra under Sir Landon Ronald, and 
later went mad over the series of real operatic selections of 
Wagner, directed by Albert Coates with the Symphony 
Orchestra. New machines like the first E.M.G. models seemed 
to be wonderful—and they were wonderful in those days. 

The interest in piano records about that time was rather 
scant, though we were always on the look-out for progress in 
the recording, while regarding it as the least satisfactory. 
I recall some of Mark Hambourg’s being thought very 
promising. During recent times the interest has veered round 
to close study of pianists through the gramophone, and although 
the orchestral enthusiasm remains, I have at least one corre- 
spondent, a student, whose gramophone library consists 
almost entirely of piano records, a tribute, indeed, to the 
excellence of modern piano recording. Chopin, of course, is 
the higher form of piano study—pianist’s music for pianists— 
and the question is raised as to how far he can be studied 
through gramophone reproductions of his renowned inter- 
preters. 

Three of the greatest Chopin players made a few records 
that are still good enough to demonstrate the great traditions. 
Vladimir de Pachmann recorded for H.M.V. when an aged 
man, and Leopold Godowsky and Moriz Rosenthal, also 
veterans, played for Columbia and Parlophone respectively. 
I have no intention of entering upon a discussion concerning 
pianists and piano playing in general. Chopin playing is the 
matter of this moment. We may confine ourselves to the 
acknowledged celebrated exponents and avoid, as far as 
possible, the controversial topic of modern renderings. 

Pachmann’s records remain as representing at least the 
style of a world-famous Chopin player. Musicians may quarrel 
as to whether he was or was not the greatest exponent of the 
composer, but there can be no doubt that he held a special 
place. His peculiar style of staccato, in which he was probably 
unexcelled, a smoothly polished legato, and a curious infusion 
of fantastic personality, made his renderings fascinating to 
many hearers. Godowsky was many years ago a renowned 
authority on Chopin, but did not rest content at this point. 
He published some extraordinary editions of the composer’s 
works, one of the most notable being his arrangement of the 
two Etudes in G flat into a single piece of unusual mechanical 
difficulty. In later years he became more austere, and it is 
this restrained mood which is found in his Columbia records 
of the ‘‘ Funeral March ”’ Sonata and some of the Nocturnes. 
Rosenthal, a renowned virtuoso, played Chopin beautifully 
and knew every bar of the whole of the master’s works. His 
playing of the E minor Concerto was known when some of the 
modern pianists were babes, born and unborn. He held 
London with his old spell in this work as recently as February 
last, and Parlophone have his rendering recorded with a 
Berlin orchestra. 

The late Mr. Herman Klein was a man after my own heart 
on the type of subject with which I am now dealing, and I 
highly respected his seniority and accumulated experience 
(an extra little link was that my wife’s family belonged to his 
own old ccunty of Norfolk). He wrote to me just before his 
last illness, saying how he agreed with my feeling that the 


art of piano playing was becoming comparatively rare and 
how pleasant it was to hear Moriz Rosenthal once again 
(the latter had just given a recital at Wigmore Hall). Mr. Klein, 
who had heard Liszt, seemed to have no doubt whatever as 
to the charm of Pachmann’s Chopin playing, and he felt, too 
that Rosenthal was a last link with a great past. 

The best record of Rosenthal which I know is Parlophone 
E11161, and it is good in reproduction. He plays four Chopin 
pieces, the Etudes Op. 10, Nos. 1, in C, and 5, in G flat (‘‘ Black 
Keys ’’), and Mazurkas Op. 67, No. 1, in G, and Op. 63, No. 3, 
in Aminor. His playing of the first Etude astonished a young 
friend of mine, who remarked that she had always regarded 
this as a dry study in extended arpeggios, but here was 
someone making it a grand piece. The “‘ Black Keys ”’ Etude 
and the Mazurka in G are also played by Pachmann on 
H.M.V. DA1302, and the Mazurka in C sharp minor by him 
on H.M.V.DB1106. It is, therefore, possible to compare two 
great Chopin pianists in the same pieces, and the following are 
among the points which are obvious to me :— 

Rosenthal gives a much more conventional poetic rendering 
of the Mazurkas. For instance, he plays the lovely C sharp 
minor piece with fine singing touch and well-lined melody, 
whereas Pachmann takes it in a simple, straightforward mood. 
The G major is made a delightfully contrasted little gem by 
Rosenthal, but Pachmann gives it a fantastic aspect with his 
curious staccato. The ‘“ Black Keys” Etude is, naturally, 
played with its true sparkle by Rosenthal. It was just as 
difficult for the aged Pachmann to play, but, in characteristic 
style, he runs easily through it, sometimes chatting while 
doing do, and concludes, he tells us, with Godowsky’s elabora- 
tion. The gramophone piano enthusiast can decide for himself 
the respective merits of the two great Chopin exponents, for 
their differences are merely those of recognised experts. 

Paderewski has to be considered among the older Chopin 
players whom the gramophone retained for posterity. I, 
personally, am inclined to agree with those particular con- 
noisseurs who say that he was never really in the higher Chopin 
traditions. The probable explanation is that Paderewski 
poeticised everything in a personal manner. His may not 
be true, or even ideal, Chopin, but it is, and was always, most 
charming—and, as Huneker said, there is not only more than 
one aspect of this composer, but more than one way of playing 
him. This point, however, must not mean that we can allow 
the modern mauling and mangling of Chopin to take any but a 
bad place in our estimations. 

The position of Cortot as a Chopin exponent is a point that 
connoisseur correspondents have often raised in letters to me. 
He plays quite a lot of the composer, but this in itself has no 
significance ; a certain pianist plays a whole heap of Beet- 
hoven and some people think in consequence that he must be 
great at it, but I dare not open this topic. I read in a gramo- 
phone article in a daily newspaper that Cortot is the greatest 
living exponent of Chopin ; that hasty nonsense was written 
while Rosenthal and Paderewski were still alive, and is the 
sort of thing that a great artist like Cortot can well do without. 
My personal view of Cortot as a Chopin player is that he has 
done very good service to students by his extensive series of 
records for the gramophone. He is a pedagogue and exhibits 
the poetry and structure of the higher Chopin in a manner 
which is invaluable to students of the composer and of piano 
playing. Cortot impresses no unusual personal interpretations 
of Chopin, and it is for this reason, combined with the excellence 
of his playing in general, that he can stand as a great teacher. 
One can thus study the composer through the pianist in the 
most beneficial manner. 

Joun F. Porte. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue. | 


“MUSIC OF THE ORIENT ” 


(Parlophone MO.100-111, 10 in., £3 3s. the set) 

The Parlophone Company have just issued, in the form of 
an album, twelve double-sided records of Oriental music 
with a written commentary by no less an authority than 
Dr. E. M. von Hornbostel, Professor of Comparative Music at 
the University of Berlin. They comprise four examples from 
Japan, three from China, three from Java, five from Bali, 
one from Siam, two from India, and six from Persia, Egypt 
and Tunis. 

Practically since the invention of the gramophone, companies 
have recorded the music of all nations all over the world ; such 
records, however, had so far been made for the local markets, 
and the duplicates brought over by the companies had re- 
mained inaccessible in the seclusion of their libraries. The 
public had no knowledge of their existence save whén some 
enterprising spirit, on rare occasions, would borrow a few and 
present them in the course of a broadcast lecture with suitably 
humorous apologies. Those of us who are interested in 
Oriental and other exotic music had to rely on the occasion of 
a journey or on odd purchases in France or Germany to enrich 
our collection. Taking it for granted that this is only a 
beginning, it looks as though the barriers at last were broken ; 
and it is not without a certain excitement that I personally 
look forward to the time when these records will be no more 
difficult to procure than those of our own composers. 

The present collection, while being of value to the musician 
and the teacher, is, I take it, intended to interest principally 
the general public. Criticism from the point of view of the 
scholar is therefore unnecessary here, and a word of advice 
to the uninstructed more fitting. 

Oriental music has for too long been the victim of those 
who see nothing but the bric-d-brac side of the Orient. 
Even many educated minds still consider it a childish noise, 
at its best monotonous. There was a time, not so long ago, 
when Japanese prints were looked upon as the crude efforts of 
artists in infancy ; there was a time when tea was regarded as 
a medicine. I would not insult my readers by supposing that 
there are any among them for whom the East is musically 
represented by a mixture of The Geisha and Chu Chin Chow, 
the desert and camel effects of the cinema orchestra, or the 
tinkle-tonkle that greets the appearance of a Chinese juggler. 
What follows is addressed to those who have had no opportunity 
to examine seriously the reasons for their bias. I will ask them 
to sit down with this album and their gramophone, cast away 
all preconceived notions about what music should be, and 
sincerely let themselves go to the pleasure of a new experience. 

Among’ these preconceived notions the first to discard is 
that which causes the listener to believe that certain notes are 
out of tune. It is a great mistake to assume that the intervals 
of our own scale have been dictated by a rigid natural law ; 
the natural law is,on the whole, very definitely against most of 
these intervals ; only the necessity of our musical organisation 
in the last three hundred years has forced them upon us. A 
European voice or instrument out of tune is undoubtedly at 
fault, but the native music that sounds to us off the note is, 
in fact, using intervals infinitely more natural and more 
correct scientifically than our own. There is no need here to 
drag in quarter tones ; technical knowledge is no more required 
to enjoy this album of records than it is required to enjoy a 
collection of Chinese paintings or Persian miniatures. 

The next preconceived notion is that such music is primitive, 
meaning probably that to the casual listener it is crude in 
construction and unvaried and that the instruments it uses are 


B 


of the tom-tom and penny whistle variety. A whole book 
could be written on the extreme subtlety of Oriental instru- 
ments and their technique. Their construction demands as 
much delicacy as our own and generally more art. 

Concerning the music itself, the refinements of its melodic 
and symphonic systems are far above anything the European 
mind can conceive. With us musical compositions are built 
directly on a scale. The scale being simply a range of sound 
material at the disposal of the musician, he may take as many 
notes as he likes, in any order he likes, change from one scale 
to another in either or both keys of major or minor. The 
musical compositions of the East are net so directly based on 
the scale. The scale represents only the rawest of raw 
materials ; from it some notes are taken in a certain order of 
intervals to form a mode. There are a considerable number of 
modes, each endowed with a certain significance. It is on these . 
modes that melodies are constructed, and in most Oriental 
countries even this does not represent the end of the process ; 
in some form or other the melodies constructed on the modes 
are merely themes on which the performer will eventually 
improvise his own composition. And as we go from one step 


to the next the subtlety of meaning increases so that while 


the modes stand for ‘“‘ moods” of a general character, the 
themes built from them have a very particularised value. In 
the main they correspond to manifestations of Nature, like 
water, fire, wind, or symbolise living creatures or express the 
many activities of man’s material and spiritual life. Replacing 
sound by colour, one might say that the range of pigments on 
a painter’s palette is the scale. His choice of some of them, 
say blues and greens in a certain proportion, more blues than 
greens and more dark blues than light blues, would represent 
the mode; the linear composition of his eventual picture, 
perhaps a series of descending curves, conveying an impression 
of sorrow, would be the theme; the personal interpretation 
of these curves being the final picture. The rules governing 
the use of modes and themes are as strict as they are involved. 
The order of intervals in the modes is unchangeable and the 
importance of the various notes of the theme is definite. Their 
movement up or down is established and no musician would 
think of taking liberties with the laws directing them. Owing 
to their symbolical value they have all their proper time and 
place ; such as must be played outside in the afternoon in 
Spring must not be played in any other circumstances what- 
soever. Most have a magical value and the suitability of their 
performance is a very delicate business. 

From this it is obvious that the task in front of the Oriental 
musician is one of no mean order. Besides the difficulties of 
technique common to East and West, he must be endowed 
with a sense of melody and rhythm as well as a sensitiveness 
of ear and mind which is beyond the understanding of the 
average European. 

Another prejudice is about harmony. When they think of 
harmony, the majority are really thinking of chords. The use 
of several notes struck together gives our harmonic system 
a conspicuous richness for which there seems to be no equivalent 
in the music of the East. In fact, Eastern harmonisation does 
not ignore the chord altogether, as the Balinese records will 
at once convince the listener. But the general tendency is for 
an accompaniment to run round or under the melody, as 
indeed occurs in many of our compositions. The difference in 
richness is one of quality, and the listener will discover in it 
ample compensation if he thinks of it in terms of embroidery 
and not of stuffing. 

The most deeply rooted prejudice remains to be surmounted. 
He may find that when notes are struck together the effect is 
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what he calls dissonant. Once more there is no immutable law, 
natural or otherwise, that controls the construction of chords 
simple or complicated. As for the effect on our ears, it is 
like the effect of many dishes on our palates—a matter of habit 
or cultivation: It is only since the thirteenth century ‘that 
many of our intervals, especially that of a third, have been 
accepted as “‘ agreeable ”’ in our system ; and the combinations 
elaborated by Debussy which many people found “ disagree- 
able ”’ thirty years ago are now a current source of pleasure 
to the majority. Not to mention the fact that at all times we 
have enjoyed the haphazard harmonies of a peal of bells. 

As a last word of general advice, I would like to emphasize 
once more the importance of forgetting most of what one 
imagines to be right and proper’ when approaching a new 
fact or a new subject. The profound mistake of trying to 
judge something one knows nothing about by the standards 
one is accustomed to, has led scholars, especially in the last 
century, to a confusion of misleading statements which have 
seriously retarded progress in Archeology and musical 
science. To commit such an error would deprive the listener 


of an opportunity to enlarge the field of his experience and to 
tap a new source of enjoyment. 

If, however, without making preposterous comparisons, 
he likes to find inthe tunes of this collection distant reminders 
of things he knows, let him start with No. 11; it, as well as 
No. 9, will call up for him some vague memories of Debussy. 
He may then try No. 14 and think of Stravinsky’s “‘ Noces ”’ ; 
followed by No. 10 with its exquisite beginning,and end his 
first sitting with the fragmenti from the Chinese classical drama 
No. 5. By that time the ice will be broken. 

As for the ignorance and inverted snobbery of those who 
insist that East and West shall never meet, a glance at the 


. history of our own art alone ought to suffice to prove that 


East and West have constantly met, with great success and 
great benefit to ourselves. 

The discs in this album are particularly well recorded ; the 
quality of the different instruments is faithful and clear. If 
with it the Parlophone Company succeeds in breaking down the 
prejudices of an innocent public it will have helped to make 
history. Epmunp Dvutac. 





ORCHESTRAL 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 

LY6087-91 (12in., 3s. 6d. each).—Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Strauss : Don Quixote ; and Berlin 
Philharmonic, conducted by Melichar: In the Con- 
fectioner’s Kitchen, from Schlagobers (R. Strauss). 

CA8177-8 (12in., 8s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
O. Fried : ne (Liszt). 

PO5092 (10in., 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted 
by Melichar : of the Sirdar (Ippolitov-Ivanov), 
pee Flight of the Bee (Rimsky-Korsakov). 


Music is still the greatest evocative force. Compare 
Strauss’s tone-poem (written in 1903) with the film in which 
Robey and Chaliapin appeared—a failure, in spite of singing 
and comedy. It failed largely because it left too little to the 
imagination. Strauss failed slightly from the same cause : 
those sheep, amusing though they are, show where he was 
beginning to go wrong. Yet it is by far the more successful, 
subtle interpretation of Cervantes, who had to wait just about 
three centuries for the bodying forth in music (spiriting forth, 
rather) of his universal figure. There have been plenty of 
Don Quixote operas, most of which we do not hear; but if 
they had really got hold of the Don, we should have known it 
beyond a peradventure. One quality that always lifts the 
great man above the crowd is his perception of appropriate 
form, and, as I have often urged, our appreciation of this 
powerful element, and of a composer’s handling of it, is what 
most surely gives us a place as true “ appreciators ”’ of music. 
Strauss has always been a wonder in that respect. His use of 
a free variation form for Don Quixote is yet another of his 
triumphs in the shaping of material to dramatic ends. It 
happens, that for review I have only the Polydor pressings, 
which give no indication of what is happening on any of the 
nine sides—a mournful piece of incompetence in labelling. 
Doubtless the Decca labelling will do what every label ought 
to do (or else its maker ought to be choked with it)—+tell us 


as much as the space allows about the music, remembering 
that, however nice his bulletin-annotations may be, these sheets 
will float away. I have gone through the work with the score 
(a job that takes several hours) and will give some leading 
points. The first two bars—the tiny fanfare and the scale- 
flourish, marked ‘“‘ knightly, gallant’’—suggest the Don’s 
concentration in chivalric notions. I remember a comment of 
Mr. Newman’s upon a performance of the work : he remarked 
that the orchestra’s descriptive touches subtly suggested not 
real things, but dream-pictures of them. That is what: we 
should feel particularly in this preparatory part of the work. 
Now that the astonishing play of day-time fantasy is revealed 
to us by modern psychology—for we are. all day-dreamers, 
and who shall say it does not profit us, in an absurdly over- 
solemn world?—we shall, I think, enter more closely into 
sympathy with our hero. 

Themes worth marking are, this opening one, then the 
violins’ rising phrase (just over } in.), with, in this passage, 
one of the most delicious of modulations, its key-slide suggest- 
ing the Don’s wits sliding. At 1 in. we have Quixote himself 
(cello) foreshadowed ; at 1} in., the oboe’s theme is to be 
marked : Dulcinea. The Don is fully limned at side 2, just 
over 1} in., and Sancho Panza, comes, beefily faithful, just 
under | in. from the end of the side. 

Side 3 brings variation 1. You hear the Don jogging on his 
nag (’cello) and Sancho (bass clarinet) stolidly marching 
alongside. The delusion of the giants (windmills) is the first 
adventure. The encounter is brief, and Quixote is left with 
the broken theme of love.still inspiring him. At 24 in., side 3, 
begins the second variation—that which introduces the 
famous sheep-imitation. ..A pagan emperor and his hordes, 
says the Don : and breaks his pate for his faith. Side 4 brings 
variation 3, in which Sancho wants to know what this business 
is going to profit them, and the Don glorifies knightly adventure 
for its own sake. He becomes impatient (near the end of the 
side) with Sancho’s desire for flesh-pots and (side 5) paints 
a glowing picture of knight-errantry. Here is Strauss the easy 
upholder of a lovely slow movement of elevated sentiment. 
An inch from the end of the side, note the moulding of several 
themes—not excepting Sancho’s mild grousing. The last 
notes of the side bring us back, to fantastics : and on side 6 
we have variation 4, in which, meeting a party of pilgrims with 
veiled faces, the Don is suspicious, attacks them, is mocked, 
smitten, and borne home by Sancho... At 1% in. on side 6, the 
Don, recovering from his latest, hurt, muses lovingly upon 
his lady, and what he will dare for her (variation 5). Side 7 
brings variation 6—an inch of Sancho’s cruel fun—trying to 
persuade his master that; a country wench. is Dulcinea. 
hear the Don’s pathetic. puzzled, doubt, and want to punch, 
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Sancho’s stupid head. Next (variation 7) the two (‘cello and 
clarinet respectively) ride through the air on the wooden 
horse. If their illusion was as good as the music’s, it came up 
to any gleeful child’s Hampstead Heath roundabout adventure. 
Straight (variation 8, side 8) follows another downfall—that 
into the river, from the ‘‘ enchanted ” boat the Don insists on 
taking, to pursue knightly deeds. Side 8. Variation 9 is a brief 
one. Two monks (bassoon ), taking their pious way, are 
set upon by the Don, who sees in them malignant wizards. At 
§ in. variation 10 starts—the last combat. The Don’s good 
friend, to cure him, pretends to be a knight, challenges him, 
fights and overcomes him, and gets him away to the country 
(last third of side 8). Though the drums break in again with 
fateful significance, the poor old warrior’s mind is losing its 
obsessions (side 9), and his peaceful end comes, after sickness of 
body but comfort of spirit. This is the kind of epilogue, full 
of tender surety, that Strauss has always shaped so well— 
and shaping, has atoned for his little extravagances. The 
eloquent ’cello of Enrico Mainardi is admirably at the service 
of the music. In the composer’s interpretation, and this 
modest-scaled recording, I find it satisfying (with steel), 
although some will doubtless wish for bolder tone. I prefer 
to have a little left to do, even if it means mentally supplying 
things that only the score gives the true hint of. And will 
not any recording of this tone-poem have wrought an additional 
good work upon us if it sends us back to Cervantes’s great 
fantasy, in which is so much of philosophical truth? Dipping 
again into it, I thought of Galsworthy’s lines : 

Come! let us lay a crazy lance in rest, 

And tilt at windmills under a wild sky ! 

For who would live so petty and unblest 

That dare not tilt at something ere he die, 

Rather than, screened by safe majority, 

Preserve his little life to little ends, 

And never raise a rebel battle-cry ! 


. . the banner... 
. . - haloed with the one diviner sense : 
To hold itself as nothing to itself. . . . 


Schlagobers (Whipped Cream) has not, of course, penetrated 
to Covent Garden yet, and judging from the samples of its 
music that I have heard, it is likely to be too touchy a pro- 
position for most of the singers who visit us. This extract well 
typifies the title, in its suave artifice. A little imagination 
will evoke a kitchen ballet of distinguished piquancy—a sort 


of xsthetic version of Joe Boganny and his troupe in the. 


old music-hall days. 

We had a Parlophone Mazeppa not long ago (September 
1933, page 139). This recording comes aptly when a book on 
Adah Menken appears (The Naked Lady—only she wasn’t, 
by a long chalk). One of my best recollections of the circus is 
of an act similar to Mazeppa’s. Why are there no such acts 
now? On the films, one would yawn at them. Ah, it’s always 
“Where are the snows . . .?”’ Apparently this music formed 
part of Liszt’s Op. 1 (1827), later (1854) turned into the set 
of twelve Etudes d’exécution transcendante, of which this, 
expanded, was No. 4; the Tartar March being added then. 
It was published for orchestra in 1858, so had been some 
thirty years on the way. (This is according to Corder, some of 
whose dates, however, have been doubted. But I know 
nothing about this case.) There is more interest now, for some 
of us, in marking the machinery than the drama.  Liszt’s 
theme-transformations always interest me; that descending 
bass theme (side 1, 1 in.), for instance, when it fills with pain 
and grief (start of side 2). But there is too little of it here. 
Liszt was never afraid to draw in the boldest lines, and if a 
certain blowsy opulence now seems to hang around them, that 
is only because of self-conscious romanticism (the extreme self- 
consciousness that really marks off the so-called ‘‘ romantic ”’ 
composers from the classics). The music. does not really grow, 
and one tires of those chips from the main-theme’s block— 
a rather stodgy block, at best ; but the orchestra admirably 





rolls it along. The slow section (side 3, second half) is the best, 
with its broken utterance, as Mazeppa, his horse dead from 
exhaustion, and he in the saddest plight, lies bleeding, watched 
by birds of prey. There is no easy transition to the march. 
As in a film, we are snatched to its pomp. Don’t forget Hugo’s 
moralising on the likeness to life’s tribulations and joys of 
Mazeppa’s ordeal and final glorification. ‘‘ Through Terror 
to Triumph! ”’ as Mr. Lloyd George has it in one of his titles. 
The orchestra springs to it, and doesn’t overdo or underdo, 
in my estimation. 

The last of the Caucasian Sketches gives us another march, 
again with local colour (Liszt’s had a Cossack tune in it). 
Ippolitov-Ivanov worked for some time in Georgia, and we 
may take it that the colour is authentic—the Russian flavours 
of North and East that blend so tastily. It is crisply played 
and recorded. Some of these cheap records seem clearer than 
the dearer ones. Only recently have I “‘ seen ”’ the Bumble Bee 
on the stage (if one can be said to see that which has to be 
imagined). The Old Vic.-Wells did us a capital service in pro- 
ducing T'sar Saltan, from which we might have a few more 
extracts : one or two of the songs, for example. The bee was 
sent to punish the wicked, and its sting is suggested in this crisp 
recording. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 

LY6086 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Great Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Manfred Gurlitt: Homage March from Sigurd 
Jorsalfar (Grieg). 

This is the well-known third item of the suite taken from the 
incidental music that Grieg wrote for Bjérnson’s drama (of 
date 1872), Sigurd the Crusader. He was one of two rival 
kings, brothers. Sigurd takes as wife a maiden who loved the 
other king. After tribulation of heart he repents, and the 
brothers are reconciled. Here they come in procession to the 
ancient place of the kings, and here is a sound, bright-toned 
record of the dignified music that accompanies their steps. 


COLUMBIA. 
DX579 (12in., 4s.).—New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted 
by Wood: Spring Song, Bees’ Wedding (Mendelssohn), and 
Chant sans Paroles (Tchaikovsky). 


LX300-303 (12in., 24s.).—Straram Orchestra: Suite from 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (R. Strauss). 

579. Old familiar jog-trots, shining with the new varnish : 
oddly incongruous, to me ; but many won’t feel that. The re- 
cording is interesting, though not, in my mind, altogether for 
the reasons that are adduced by some. There is no doubt, 
though, of its striking quality. The conjunction of Moliére’s 
comedy, with music by Lully, and Strauss’s Ariadne at Naxos 
(1912), did not come off, and the play’s incidental music was 
made into a suite, with which we are tolerably familiar. Here 
it is, on four discs, thus arranged : 300, Overture, Minuet and 
Courante ; 301, Entry and Dance of the Tailors and The 
Master at Arms ; 302, Prelude to Act 2 and first part of the 
Dinner Music ; 303, second part of the Dinner Music, Lully’s 
Minuet, and Conclusion. Played in English, this comedy would 
probably be dull. The music plays it best. A handy version 
for those who wish it is the late F. Anstey’s (The Would-be 
Gentleman: Secker, 1926). The tale of M. Jourdain’s aspira- 
tions flows charmingly. He is introduced in the Overture ; 
then he dances, his master instructing him. The tailor 
glorifies him; his fencing master takes a hand at shaping the 
rough clay. The prelude to Act 2 brings a suggestion of the 
lovers Dorante and Doriméne, in a delicious Intermezzo, and 
the rest of the album is occupied with the dinner music, wherein 
we have the amusing prank of music that suits each course. 
At the end of side 6, our mutton comes direct from Don 
Quixote; and there is a Wagnerian Rhine-swirl for the fish. 
With an interlude of a Lully Minuet, exquisitely decorated and 
orchestrated, we return to the dinner gaieties. An album of 
elegant extracts, played with real distinction, and recorded so 
as to rank about the best of the month. 
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DB1382 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Eric Coates: London Bridge March, and Idyll, Summer 
Afternoon (Coates). 

The march is marked as recording during In Town To-night, 
which I take to be that Saturday hour in which our oh-so- 
uncommercial B.B.C. allows stage and film stars to give the 
loveliest boosts of their forthcoming productions. We have it 
recorded this month by another firm. That other record has 
already gone from me: my impression is that this recording 
is more hefty, and, not unseemlily : somewhat coarser. The 
Idyll is on @ par with the pleasant, harmless, recurrent suite 
music that went along with the other March record. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

*DB2187-8 (12in., 12s.).—B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Fritz Busch : Till Eulenspiegel (Strauss). 

*DB4406 (12in., 6s.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leo Blech: Overture to The Barber of Bagdad 
(Cornelius). 

*DB2194 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Adrian Boult: Prelude to The Dream of 
Gerontius (Elgar). 

*DB2132-3 (12in., 12s.).—London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Edward Elgar: Serenade and Contrasts, 
Op. 10, No. 3 (Elgar). 

DB2101 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by 

Adrian Boult: Overture, Coriolanus (Beethoven). 

*DA4854 (10in., 4s.).—Pasdeloup Orchestra, conducted by 
Piéro Coppola: Episodes from Salome (R. Strauss). 

As I have pointed out elsewhere this month, in connection 
with Don Quixote, Strauss had an exceptional feeling for 
appropriate form. Most of Tillis in rondo form, but the themes, 
as the composer said, “‘ in the most manifold disguises, moods 
and situations pervade the whole.” These two are the opening 
string phrase, and the bounding horn theme which follows 
(the wind chord at bar 5, by the way, is not in tune). Here 
(as in previous annotations I have not done so) I will quote 
a few words from Klatte, whose analysis has Strauss’s approval. 
The general outline is that which is adopted in McKinney and 
Anderson’s Discovering Music (American Book Co.; about 
to be published in the United States, and obtainable here 
from the American Book Supply Co., 86 Strand). As the 
music gets under way, notice how the second theme becomes 
more lively, and is taken up by the various instruments, up 
to a ff (1 in.). The octave drop might suggest the dropping 
of the racing tape: ‘‘ He’s off!” Till, in tatters, enters a 
city, which, as an oyster, he (without sword) will open for his 
profit. ‘‘ It is market day ; the women sit at their stalls and 
prattle. Hop ! Eulenspiegel springs on his horse, gives a smack 
of the whip, and rides into the midst of the crowd. Clink, 
clash, clatter! A confused sound of broken pots and pans, 
and the market women are put to flight. In haste the rascal 
rides away and secures a safe retreat.” The jogging market- 
tune used in this incident (13 in.) is obviously a variant of the 
second theme, using many of its notes. As Strauss works up 
this scene to a climax, note how he plays with the first theme, 
making it serve in different ways, breaking it up into little 
two-note groups (2§ in.) and expanding it to fit the situation 
exactly (end of side 1). 

Side 2 brings the second prank. A straightforward tune is 
suddenly heard in the midst of the whirling music, resembling 
a German folk-tune (4 in.). This changes the scene for us. 
It shows Till disguised as a priest, dripping with unction and 
morals, Strauss tells us. Note the interpolation of the chirpy 
Till theme on the clarinet (1 in.) : as if the preacher’s mask had 
slipped, and the mocking, grinning face is momentarily 
revealed beneath. But he begins to have qualms at having 
mocked religion (1} in.—capital qualming !), and fears for the 
success of his impersonation. A veiled proclamation of the 
horn theme suggests that perhaps he does not feel too com- 
fortable, and he decides to drop this ploy. The fiddle glissando 
marks the beginning of a more amusing adventure. The 





principal theme is brought forward in lively time, but subtly 
metamorphosed and chivalrously coloured (1? in.). Till is 
in love. ‘‘ He has become a Don Juan, and one pretty girl 
has made quite an impression.’’ Hear how, glowing with love, 
the violins, clarinets and flutes sing (2 in.). But all this ardour 
is in vain ; Till’s advances are received with derision, and he 
goes away in a rage, swearing vengeance on all mankind. A 
very loud brass passage (last 4 in. of side 2) developed out of 
the first short theme, with change of rhythm, and several 
times repeated, leaves us in no doubt. After a short pause, 
another adventure starts. The ’cellos announce, with a 
peculiar hopping insistence (side 3, just after the start), the 
arrival of some worthy professors. In an instant Till’s anger 
is forgotten in his joy at the chance of making game of these 
‘‘lords and protectors of blameless decorum.” The second 
theme suits itself to the new rhythm (} in.), as if to suggest 
how easily Till pretends to fall in with the notions of his new 
companions. He begins to propound a few amazing theses to 
them, as is apparent from the way fragments of the theme come 
from various parts of the orchestra (and mark the cynical 
tone-colours, besides those for the snuffy pedants). At { in. 
he has them completely fuddled (hear their protests and his 
quirks). In growing excitement he teases them: then 
suddenly, like a monkey, he gets bored, and leaves them. Now 
comes material more suited, it may be thought, to the real 
realm of music than the pictorial elements we have been con- 
cerned with up to now, marvellously as these have been used. 
A happy Gassenhauer (street song) is heard (just before 1} in.), 
its short staccato phrases emphasizing Till’s essential naivety. 
Then follows what might be called a struggle in his mind, 
between the various elements in him. The themes are bandied 
about in various rhythms as if Till were debating whether to 
settle down and mend his ways, or to go to the devil in his own 
fashion. Here the composer is busy with fresh development 
for some time. Till’s roguish side prevails. ‘‘ The born liar 
goes wherever he can pull off a hoax. His insolence knows no 
bounds ; the Till theme dances in unholy glee” (start of 
side 4). At 1 in. the street tune is heard ff, “ as if in jubilation 
at Till’s final determination to be himself again.” But the 
arm of justice is long, and it is stretched forth in the moment 
of Till’s decision : the drum rolls, and in a trice we are trans- 
ported to the solemn hall of judgment. The impudent Till 
theme tries to brazen it out, but we can hear that his courage is 
oozing away. Terror takes its place—a remarkable bit of 
suggestion by the composer. Till is condemned. The rope! 
then the drop. A last piteous quiver (flutes), and his soul 
takes flight. The mortal Till is no more. But after a sad 
pizzicato passage for strings comes the delightful epilogue, 
a sort of outgoing improvisation on the opening measures, as 
we muse on the lovable side of the rogue. Already people have 
begun to tell yarns about him: “‘ Once upon a time... ’ 
and the scene closes in, with a hint, in the last boisterous bars, 
not to sentimentalise too keenly over an immortal rascal. In 
suggesting Till’s humour and tenderness, its eloquence and 
joy in life, Busch is happiest when he can spread his care. 
I feel that the music in places might have a more ample fling 
in power and rhythm ; but passages like the professors’, and 
the judgment, are beautifully done, with affectionate detail. 
An excellent set from which really to learn the music. 
Cornelius is a likeable soul. I wish we heard more of him. 
I know best his songs, and strongly recommend them (Schott 
has a good one-book selection, and Novello issues his sweet 
Christmas Songs cheaply: bonny work, which children can 
sing and enjoy as well as we). The composer, right-hand man 
of Liszt and Wagner, did well not to be swamped by them. 
He was a literary man, writing words for many songs, and the 
libretto for The Barber, which had its greatest success when he 
was no longer alive to enjoy it. It was, in part, a manifesto of 
principles in comic opera parallel to those which were stirring 
in grand opera. The overture, with its plum-tunes from the 
operatic pie, has, besides, an element of symphonic building. 
The busybody chatterbox barber, of course, takes a hand 
in lovers’ affairs, and the combination of their tunes and 
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his, orchestrated with peculiar grace, and recorded with 
exceptional pellucidity, makes up a record that I nap as one 
of the best things I have heard, in discs of light music. Of 
such refined, stylish craftsman’s music we want much more— 
and less of the jog-trot artisan-stuff which is still too frequently 
the resort of the Jaded Recorder. 

I give. with acknowledgments to Jaeger (Novello: an 
excellent cheap guide), the theme-titles for the Gerontius music : 
opening, Judgment; 1} in., Fear; 13 in., Prayer; 2 in., Sleep ; 
24 in., ‘‘ Miserere, Judex meus ”’ (chromatically descending) ; 
§ in. from end of side 1, Despair ; 3 in. from end, Prayer (in 
longer notes). Side 2: just over § in., Committal (‘* Go 
forth ’’) ; then re-statements of the Sleep, Fear, Miserere and 
Judgment themes. A beautiful piece of work by all concerned. 
I wish we could have the whole work worthily recorded. 

The string Serenade of about 1890 followed close on 
Froissart. As the latter work shows the bold, free handling 
of an old style—the hint of new wine in the old bottle—the 
string suite proves his power in gentleness. It takes its place 
with Dream Children and an element in the last (Princess’s) 
suite, epitomising his lovable, pure handling of sentiment. 
We shall hear again in the finale the jumping theme which 
opens the music, and also the two limbs of the theme which 
come respectively at just over } in. and at 1} in. The lovely 
slow movement (No. 2) forecasts the philosophic comfort 
of those in the symphonies and the violin concerto. The 
playing seems to have a strong nervous impulse that strikingly 
impels it ; some may feel that the perfect poise would involve 
a little less of that quality ; but it is a tautly drawn melody, 
not a flabby one; and the point is slight. Nothing, to my 
mind, gets in the way of beauty ; and not the least of the 
pleasure is in noting the disposition of the parts to accumulate 
refining distinction, never merely to pile up volume. In the 
last ? in. the opening of the work is recollected. It is probably 
without intention that in the first movement’s main subject, 
that of the slow movement, and of the finale, part of an 
ascending scale figures (the two limbs at side 1, } in. and 1} in., 
using descending scalic progression). This scalic motion is, 
of course, one of Elgar’s signatures. I do not understand why 
the last side of this set should be filled by a piece which has so 
recently been issued. Contrasts (its further, elucidating, title 
is The Gavotte, 1700-1900) appears on DB1910 as the fill-up 
for the Severn Suite, noticed in November 1933, page 219. 

Coriolanus can be treated in more than one way. Dr. 
Boult’s general outlook avoids extremes, and sometimes that 
may be slightly to flatten out point, repress passion, and 
damp the fire. I prefer it to the exhibitionism of many 
conductors (including nearly all that the B.B.C. invites). 
There is enough for me in this recording: not, for once, too 
much bringing-up of tone. It is judicious, and allows the 
music’s drama to take place in my mind rather than be fought 
out in an ensanguined orchestral pit. 

I think Dr. Boult a better conductor than some do, and 
I have stood up for his merits, as I hear them ; but I do wish 
he would not take the stick to musicians, and say such dreadful 
stuff as that on page 432 of our April issue. We want Dr. 
Boult to grow up. He seems to be Peter Pan-ing, both in 
words and deeds. He deserves our panning when he utters 
such nonsense as that musical taste was poor before broad- 
casting, which ‘‘has done more than anything else”’ to 
improve that. This is fantastically untrue. The mass of 
people grow less, not more, artistic. There are plenty of like 
opinions to mine. See, for example, Jan Gordon’s (he is now 
art critic of The Observer), in The London Roundabout, pp. 91, 95. 

I don’t suppose we shall hear the Strauss-Wilde Salome 
again, but it is mighty clever, in its erotic way: and yet a 
curiously bugaboo way, that perhaps would pall now that we 
are thrilled every day—or supposed to be. Yet there is no 
other music really like this, that tackles so horrible a subject 
with such earnestness and vim. We have to remember that 
it is nearly thirty years old. The scene on this disc is that in 
which John (Jochanaan, as he is here called) is brought before 
Salome, repulses her attempt to vamp him, and descends again 


into his cistern-cell. There are numerous motives, which are 
very clearly set forth in Mr. Lawrence Gilman’s guide to the 
opera (John Lane). Two leading ones of the prophet are that 
on the horns, about 3 in. on side 1, and the one which Mr. 
Gilman calls ‘‘ Prophecy,” which is best heard at the start of 
side 2. There is also Salome’s theme of ‘“‘ Eestasy,’’ as Mr. 
Gilman calls it—the descending first-quarter-chime theme. 
It is worth one’s while to hear this beautifully recorded playing 
of music that some may find powerful and others ugly, though 
not in the cacophonic sense in which, alas, we have been 
‘*‘larned ”’ to use it in these post-war years. 


*B8173 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Blech: Polka and Furiant, from Schwanda 
(Weinberger). 

*B8175 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—The Same, conducted by Fritz 
Zaun: Prelude, Waltzes and Interlude from Act 3 of 
Arabella (R. Strauss). 

C2665 (12in., 4s.).—New Light Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by J. Lewis: Four Ways Suite and London Bridge 
March (E. Coates). 

I should think that Schwanda ought to take the town, with 
its combination of easily understood peasant plot and 
sophisticated dishing up of folky tunes. It is a bit heavily— 
almost coarsely—orchestrated, and the recording is after that 
somewhat staring fashion that I don’t think so much of ; 
but the fun is there, and the tunes are just the thing to set you 
lilting. I have had no chance to hear Arabella, and these 
samples, apart from a broadcast bit, are my first introduction 
to its lusciousness—the whirling excitement of the prelude and the 
familiar turns of the waltz. Perhaps these are now too familiar. 
The old Waltz King performs the old motions, and always 
something comes forth fastidiously fashioned ; but the tricks 
grow old too. The best part of the recording is the quietest. 
This is not to judge the opera, from whose edifice these are 
no more than a few chastely carved stones. The record, from 
any point of view, is good value as a sampler. 

The Four Ways are Northwards (March), Southwards (Waltz), 
Eastwards (Eastern Dance)—these on the first disc; and 
Westwards (Rhythm), with the March,on the other. The first 
march is a good perky specimen, sahib-ish, with a hint of Scots 
melody in one part. The waltz does not come to much, and 
the Easternism is, as the old lady said of another sample, 
** So like Liberty’s!”’ I hoped for a thrill from the title 
Rhythm. I have been toiling for years, always hoping for it, 
and never even finding the rhythm, never mind the thrill. 
Mr. Coates cooks up the old ingredients (and how ancient and 
taggled they seem!). He has a light hand for the pastry, 
which is more than most of them have. The other piece 
marches a long way behind Elgar—somewhere about Sousa’s 
rank. It is good, any way, to have a sort of a Sousa, though 
without the great man’s saving tang of vulgarity. We British 
have always done well in good light stuff, such as this is. 


PARLOPHONE. 
F11253 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Hans Knappertsbusch : Overture, Undine (Lortzing). 


Lortzing (1801-51), who for many years earned his living 
as an operatic tenor, and as a conductor, wrote Undine in 
1845. I know nothing of its music but this. I remember that 
the Oxford Opera Club produced his Czar and Carpenter in 
1930, and wish I had been able to hear that, for it is regarded 
in Germany as a masterpiece of comic opera. Undine is a 
fairy opera on de la Motte Fouqué’s story of the soulless 
water-spirit who was sent to earth to be tested against creatures 
with souls. It is a tragedy, and I gather that Lortzing was not 
so strong there as in comedy. The overture, on the Weberian 
model, shows him happy in being able to make tunes sufficiently 
like those of his great model (with traces of several other 
composers besides) to pass a few minutes pleasantly when 
they make their modest bow in this lively, well-graced recording. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 

Readers such as the one who wrote so enthusiastically from 
Poona last month, who accepted my recommendation of a 
Horowitz record in November, will rejoice to find that record’s 
twin brother: *H.M.V. DA1353 (10in., 4s.), on which 
Horowitz gives another Chopin Mazurka, Op. 41, No. 2, in 
E minor, and Traumeswirren (Dream Visions), No. 7 of 
Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12. It is every bit as good. 
There is probably no more fanciful and intimate music than 
Chopin’s Mazurkas ; helped, perhaps, by being cast into a dance 
mould of strong character, they show plainly that music can 
be intimate yet impersonal. Have they ever before been 
played so subtly, delicately, and sensitively ; above all, so 
imaginatively, yet so completely free from distortion or 
exaggeration? The performance of the Schumann is a marvel 
of finger agility—but that is not to say that the music has 
only technical, or mainly technical, interest ; it is one of the 
most captivating sketches in Schumann. Schumann is so 
often incredibly repetitive ; here there is not a single redundant 
note. I’m not sure that the recording is quite equal to that 
other one ; but I am quite sure that this should be an even 
more favourite nightcap. It should perhaps be mentioned 
that the Mazurka varies in certain details from the new 
monumental and definitive edition of the Oxford Press, with 
which other editions, e.g. Augener’s, agree. 

More and more I find that one’s appreciation of music, in so 
far as it is ‘a matter of taste,’ depends on whether one is 
looking for something one thinks the music ought to be, or for 
what it actually is ; for something worth hearing (and joining 
in, if it’s a shanty, or Little Brown Jug), or something of a 
particular type, or style; open to finding good in it, or intent 
on being solely destructively, however justly, critical. Here is, 
for me, a striking instance: a Rachmaninoff Prelude, the 
G minor, Op. 23, No. 5 (the most popular after “‘ The” 
Prelude, in C sharp minor). An eminent composer once said to 
me: “‘ When you find yourself writing right-hand melody in 
octaves over left-hand arpeggios, just stop; it’s like the 
whisky habit—you’ve simply to throw the bottle overboard.” 
That may be sound enough advice for the composer of to-day ; 
but it does not mean that what has become a facile formula 
always was intrinsically bad. When music is on trial, its idiom 
is not conclusive evidence. Again, it is illogical to say that 
something of which a little goes a long way is therefore bad or 
worthless. I freely admit that I had no great desire to hear 
this Prelude again; but that after listening to Parlophone 
E11252 (12in., 4s.) I was grateful to Eileen Joyce for playing 
it. This record is an ideal object-lesson ; for, turning over, we 
are reminded what really meretricious music is, in Liszt’s 
transcription of the Waltz from Gounod’s Faust; and even 
within that we have contrast, when Liszt starts developing 
the themes in the style of an improvization, when we get a 
little of the genuine Lisztian fire. Miss Joyce’s playing is no 
mere promise, it is fulfilment ; but it is also promise of what 


she may do in bigger music. 
C. M. CRABTREE. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 
H.M.V. 


*Henri Merckel, Alice Merckel, Gaston Marchesini, and Eliane 
Zurfluh-Tenroc: Quartet No. 1, Op. 15, in C minor, for 
Violin, Viola, "Cello and Piano (Fauré). D2106—9 (four 
12in., in album, with notes, 24s.; also available in 
Automatic Sequence). 

*The Pro Arte String Quartet: Concerto 4 Quatre, No. 5 
(L’ Estro Armonico, Vivaldi). DB2148 (12in., 6s.). 

One record to each Movement of the Fauré. 

Gabriel Fauré is one of the fathers of the French musical 
renaissance of the later nineteenth century. He died in 1924 ; 
if he were alive to-day he would be nearly ninety. He is best 
known for his many exquisite French songs. Perhaps the 
best tribute I can pay to these players, who are almost new to 
us, is to state my own experience in reviewing these records. 
The Quartet was, of course, fairly familiar to me, and I have, 
in fact, myself played it in a private performance ; though it 
is some years since I last heard it. The impression I had 
retained was that it was worth an occasional performance, 
but not a really notable work ; little more than a French 
Brahms (very roughly speaking). Glancing through the score 
before playing the records, I thought it a belated echo of 
Vienna in France, with apparently a good deal of tedious 
*‘ classical’ writing. But this performance shows us that 
there is not a note in the whole work that could be spared ; 
that it is definitely, distinctively, unmistakably, and vitally 
French ; that it is, infact, among the best works that have yet 
reached us from France. Let no one, then, be too certain 
he knows this Quartet till he has heard these records. The 
string-playing is almost ideal in its sensitiveness and subtlety. 
It would not be so were the string tone not so perfect. As an 
instance, I may cite the opening of the major-mode theme in 
the slow movement (top of p. 48 in the piano score, at about 
1% in. on side 5): wonderful, exquisite—but, indeed, other 
people may prefer other moments—lI will only say, I won’t 
admit that this could be surpassed. I amnotsosure about the 
piano, though the playing is excellent. The recording is 
unfortunately not as good as it can be to-day. The pizzicato 
strings at the start of the second movement, for instance, are 
faint and obscure; and that the players are at most very 
slightly responsible seems evident from the general balance ; 
the delicate texture of the string work, as played here, is very 
liable to be covered and blurred by the piano. Not everyone 
who cannot bring the score to the aid of his ears will find these 
records satisfying. 

The music follows the old models fairly straightforwardly. 
The chief subject, “‘ A,” of the first movement is given out by 
unison and octave strings, without preamble. (The semi- 
quavers do not come out clearly ; the bottom note is almost 
inaudible here.) At } in. violin starts a sensitive development 
of the theme. The second subject, “‘ B,’’ enters in viola at 
1} in., closely supported by the other strings, piano also 
joining in. The coda starts just under 2 in., and revives “ A,” 
which is discussed very extensively in the Development 
Section, starting at 2} in. in the piano. Just before the end 
of side 1 ‘“‘B” enters in violin, answered by viola, then by 
“A” in ’cello. The Recapitulation begins just over the first 
inch of side 2. It is very straightforward. The chief theme 
of the second movement is the tune which enters very lightly 
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on the piano over;the (almost inaudible) plucked strings. The 
middle part of the movement, which opens side 4, is a delicious 
tune, chiefly for muted strings. The first part returns 1 in. 
before the end, and is much curtailed. The slow movement 
opens in an elegiac mood, which yields to an ineffably con- 
trasting idea, at about 13 in. The elegiac mood returns with 
side 6. At the very beginning of this movement there is a 
striking effect: the first phrase (after the piano’s chords) is 
played by ’cello alone; the second by ’cello and viola in 
actual unison ; the next by all three strings, violin, viola, and 
’cello, in actual unison. The piling up of tone is very noticeable. 
The finale starts off with a swinging principal tune shared 
between the strings. The second chief tune starts in viola 
at 13 in. The last side opens the Recapitulation. 

The Vivaldi is not, of course, a string quartet of a familiar 
kind. Vivaldi is remembered to-day by a few isolated solo 
violin movements, and by an occasional performance of a solo 
concerto. Many know what strong, firm music he wrote ; but 
few, I think, will be able to imagine what refreshing, exhilarat- 
ing stuff is this. No one should on any account miss it, even 
if they do not find the recording quite up to the very best of 
to-day. 


COLUMBIA. 

Alfred Dubois (violin) and Marcel Maas (piano): Sonata 
No. 5, in F minor, and Andante un Poco, from Sonata 
No. 2, in A (Bach). LX304-6 (three 12in., 18s., with 
Notes). 

In A Note on the Duo Concertant last month ‘‘ Terpander ” 
wrote: ‘‘ For a parallel to the masterly ease with which the 
composer .. . urges violin and keyboard into harmonious 
juxtaposition we must turn back through the centuries to the 
Cembalo and Violin Sonatas of Bach.” But Bach’s Sonatas 
are intensely Romantic! It is true that ‘‘ Terpander’”’ was 
at the moment writing of texture ; but I believe he claims to 
disdain Romanticism yet to approve of J.S8.B. It is also 
true that Bach’s Romanticism is impersonal. I cannot go 
further into this very interesting and vital question here. 
What we can all agree to is that Bach is, in his sonatas for 
violin and keyboard, making very interesting experiments in 
texture. Take the four movements of this Fifth Sonata. 
As the Columbia commentator says of the first movement : 
“the germ of the entire movement is the melody heard in the 
first bar. This melody was used by Bach in his fourth Motet, 
Komm, Jesu, Komm.”’ It is in three slow-moving cantabile 
keyboard parts, the violin merely adding a grave commentary. 
(I may add here that the movement is broadly in two halves, 
corresponding to the two sides of the first record.) This 
pianist gives us a big and well-sustained tone, and the recording 
is Columbia’s best, which everyone knows is saying a very 
great deal, especially for this class of record ; but the soundness 
of this tonal scheme is questionable, at any rate with a piano 
(and isn’t harpsichord still more doubtful ?). The second 


movement is delightful, in three brilliant, freely fugal parts 
(violin and the pianist’s two hands). Violin gives out the chief 








This is an invitation to you to visit my showroom 
and hear radio on the new “Expert ” Logarithmic 
baffle moving-coil loud speaker. Baffle and 
speaker complete - - - £5.10.0 


Record Recitals 


Mr. Rimington and | desire to thank those who 
have expressed their appreciation of our monthly 
recitals during the season. Our next season 
commences the first Tuesday in September. 


E. M. GINN, 10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 











See page xxiii 


subject at once over a running bass, answered at about } in. 
by right hand, at } in. by left. The first half of the movement 
ends at } in., and is repeated. The second seems to be starting 
(at 1} in.) with a canon between the violin and the pianist’s 
right hand, but almost at once the fugal theme enters in the 
bass. The third movement is extremely interesting : two very 
pianistic parts, each with its own figuration, maintained with 
absolute consistency, with a slow two-part violin framework. 
Most people will probably find this immensely effective. One 
more point of special interest : instead of sticking to one key, 
with some monotony, as in the early suites, including Bach’s, 
here he begins this slow movement in the dominant—then 
suddenly, with a wonderful touch, ends in the relative major. 
The finale is one of the most hilarious pieces that even Bach 
ever wrote, with a most provocatively syncopated fugal 
subject. Its textural effectiveness is obvious. 

The last record side is filled with a movement from the 
Second Sonata: welcome, though rather conspicuously a 
snippet, as it ends with a musical semi-colon. From 
first note to last, this is a double cantilena in strict canon at the 
unison, in violin and piano (right hand), with a semiquaver 
bass, quasi viola da gamba—in plain English, a violin tune, 
with piano following a bar in the rear with identically the same 
tune. The tune divides roughly into two parts at 1} in. 
The violinist’s tone is big and brilliant, for some tastes perhaps 
a little hard at times. The interpretation is throughout very 
fine indeed. C. M. CRABTREE. 





CHORAL 
*Choir of the Société Bach.—Requiem (Fauré). 


M. Cellier 
at the Organ. Orch. under Gustave Bret. H.M.V. 
D2101-—05, 12in., 6s. each. 

“‘ His Master’s Voice ” deserve all credit for their enterprise 
in recording Fauré, a composer who has never yet had a fair 
share of recognition in this country. This ‘“ Requiem” is 
a middle period work (Fauré was forty-two at the time, and 
he lived to be eighty) composed in 1887, eleven years after 
the violin and pianoforte sonata, four after the first pianoforte 
quartet, and the same year as the second. Its scale is modest ; 
it has none of the magnificent dramatic vividness of the Verdi 
** Requiem,”’ none of the cosmic force of Bach’s Mass, but it is 
none the less deeply felt. Like nearly all Fauré’s music, it 
has a deceptive simplicity, it all sounds so easy—is easy to 
appreciate ; but that comes of Fauré’s consummate technique, 
such fluidity and grace is far from being child’s play for the 
creator. Here, as elsewhere, Fauré avoids sharp dramatic 
contrasts. In a work of this nature the temptation to produce 
an impressive effect by sudden fortissimi or pianissimi is great, 
but, with one or two exceptions, Fauré works through without 
resorting to such devices. In this, he reminds one of Wolf’s 
handling of moments of dramatic stress in ‘“‘ Der Corregidor.” 

The performance could hardly be bettered. The balance 
between soloists, chorus, orchestra and organ is ideal, the 
delicate part writing is admirably clear, and there is no dis- 
tortion or confusion of colours. 

That I do not greatly admire the soprano soloist Mme. 
Malnory-Marsellae is just a personal matter; she is an excellent 
and musical singer, but her tone has the hardness peculiar 
to the French. But do not let that deter you. This is a work 
you should know, a work you will enjoy, and that will be a 
constant and valued friend for the rest of your life. H.W. L. 
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The Nashdom Abbey Singers: Music of the Chapel of King 
Henry Columbia DX581-2 (two 12in., 4s. each, 
with leafiet). 


These two records fill in a valuable and fascinating chapter 
of musical history. They really need a whole article to them- 
selves. All the music is taken from a famous, almost unique, 
and English MS. known as “The Old Hall MS.,” belonging to 
the Roman Catholic seminary at Old Hall, Ware. With one 
exception, its date is judged to be about 1450. Long centuries 
before this plainsong was, as were certain other arts, a highly 
developed and subtle art—in fact, at least equal to any art in 
Europe to-day ; by this time, indeed, some degeneration had 
set in. But the art of polyphony—i.e., the sounding of more 
than one note at once—had come into the world. To-day, 
there is a flourishing revival and restoration of plainsong 
(and we have some gramophone records of it) ; but of poly- 
phony none of us except a very few experts knows anything 
whatever before its perfection in the sixteenth century. 
Hence the value of these two records. We speak of the 
“* perfection ’’ of the sixteenth century ; but we find that, as 
always and possibly inevitably, there was loss with the gain ; 
this mid-fifteenth-century music has a quite definite and very 
strong character all its own. DX582 has an anonymous 
Credo, judged to be late fourteenth century, and a Sanctus 
and Benedictus by ‘“‘ Roy Henry,’ apparently Henry VI. 
Music was one subject of the quadrivium of a liberal education, 
and our English kings were composers, this one evidently 
of universal and permanent worth. The Credo is misleadingly 
and unnecessarily said on the very useful leaflet given with 
the records to be “ in two parts.”’ It seems to be actually in 
three vocal parts. It turns out to be a setting, with the tune 
at the top, of the familiar plainsong Credo—the one that is 
considered to be the original, or least a primitive, intonation 
of the Nicene Creed. This setting is in its way something like 
perfection. Certainly there is neither monotony (though some 
to whom it is completely new may at first think there is) nor 
incongruity, nor any kind of excess or exaggeration. The 
other pieces are chiefly remarkable for the delightful, and to us 


original, melodiousness of the top part; it is almost folk- 
songish ; certainly very fresh, and wonderfully English. 
DX581 has a Gloria in Excelsis of ‘‘ Roy Henry,” and two 


motets by one Nicholas Damett, a Canon of Windsor : 
Porta Paradisi (Hail, Gate of Paradise), and Beata Dei 
Genetrix Maria (Blessed Mother of God, Mary). The last is the 
Antiphon for Vespers of Our Lady’s Presentation, though 
there are some words additional to those of the Antiphon as 
it stands to-day in the Vatican Gradual. Nashdom Abbey is 
an Anglican Community which has taken the Benedictine 
Rule. The Singers are to be congratulated on their excellent 
accomplishment of what must be, to-day, a very tricky task. 
The recording seems perfect, and altogether we must be very 
grateful to Columbia for doing the job almost better than we 
could have dared to hope. 


Salve, 


C. M. CRABTREE. 
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Mainly British Songs 

There may be a local rather than international interest in 
the singing of the 200 voices of the Ealing Philharmonic Choir, 
conducted by E. Victor Williams, in Julius Harrison’s arrange- 
ment of Weber’s Invitation to the Dance and in Elgar’s arrange- 
ment of God Save the King (Edison Bell 5665, 1s. 6d.). But 
the spirit and quality of the singing are good enough to reward 
the organisers of the undertaking for what must have involved 
a great deal of preparation. A useful record for gramophone 
recitals. 

Essie Ackland’s most beautiful contralto voice, accompanied 
with admirable discretion by an unnamed organist, has not 
for many months been heard to better advantage on records 
than in two sacred ballads, not perhaps of any great musical 
value, Forward to Christ (O'Hara) and A Parting Prayer (May 
Brahe), which seem to suit her voice and temperament. With 
the singer and the organist the technical director of this 
session must be included ; all three have combined to give 
distinction to H.M.V. B8134 (2s. 6d.), which might easily have 
been rather ordinary. 

Cyril Richardson’s bass voice was not so well served either 
by the orchestral accompaniment or by the technical director 
when he recorded The Song of the Tramp (Jenkins-Sievier) 
and The Brightest Day and Fairings (Taylor-Easthope 
Martin) on Parlophone R1828 (2s. 6d.). The comparison with 
the Harold Williams record of Fairings, Jock the Fiddler and 
The Balladmonger on Columbia DB1376 (2s. 6d.) can hardly 
be avoided; and the relative position of the singers to the 
microphone is all in Williams’s favour. The orchestral 
accompaniments are admirable and in Jock the Fiddler so 
attractive as almost to make the clean resolute voice of Harold 
Williams, with his impeccable diction, sound a trifle heavy for 
the theme. But what a competent performance of the ‘‘ Songs 
of the Fair ”’ it is! 

Of Peter Dawson’s new recording of When the Sergeant- 
Major’s on Parade (Longstaffe) and The Old Brigade (Barri 
and Weatherley), with orchestra and male quartet (H.M.V. 
B8158, 2s. 6d.), there is nothing to say except that it is the 
latest Peter Dawson record. Others come and go, but he is 
still unchallenged in the songs that all the world loves to hear 
him sing. 

Another late-flowering record from Plunket Greene will 
mean a very great deal to many people, and perhaps not so 
much to others of a later and alien-minded generation. The 
little vignette of Stanford’s T'rottin’ to the fair and the incred- 
ible patter of The Sailorman (O'Neill and Wood) fill one side 
of Columbia DB1377 (2s. 6d.); on the other is Schubert’s 
Der Leiermann (The Hurdy-Gurdy Man) sung in Paul 
England’s translation. To appreciate this it is imperative to 
look up the references to the song in Plunket Greene’s “ Inter- 
pretation in Song,” especially pp. 16, 17. With that teaching 
in mind, the listener will then learn the full value of this 
record of the master singing it. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MILIZA KORJUS (soprano).—Variations (Proch) in Italian 
with orch. Also Voices in Spring (J. Strauss) in German 
with Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Ludwig Riith. 
H.M.V. C2664, 12in., 4s. 


*MARIA IVOGUN (soprano).—An der schénen blauen Donau 
(J. Strauss) and Czardas from Die Fledermaus (J. Strauss), 
both in German with Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Leo Blech. H.M.V. DB4412, 12in., 6s. 


*MARGARETE TESCHEMACHER (soprano) and MAR- 
GARETE KLOSE (contralto). — Barcarolle from 
Hoffmann’s Erzahlungen (Offenbach) and, with W. 


DOMGRAF-FASSBAENDER (baritone), Terzett (Antonia! 
Himmel ! So hére) from the same opera ; both in German 
with Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Erich Orthmann. 
H.M.V. DB4410, 12in., 6s. 

*ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—Wonne. der Wehmut, 
Op. 83, No.1, and Mit einem gemalten Bande, Op. 83, No.3 
(Goethe-Beethoven), in German with piano acc. by 
George Reeves. H.M.V. DA1357, 10in., 4s. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Adelaide, Op. 46 
(Beethoven),in German with piano acc. by Franz Rupp. 
Decca-Polydor CA8176, 12in., 4s. 

TITO SCHIPA (tenor).—O del mio amato ben (Donaudy) in 
Italian with orch. under A, Semprini; and Plaisir d’amour 
(de Florian-Martini) in French with orch. under (C, 
Sabajno. H.M.V. DB2131, 12in., 6s. 

VLADIMIR ROSING (tenor).—Do not depart, Op. 4 No. 1 
(Rachmaniniff) in English ; Hunger (Cézar Cui) in Russian ; 
and Cavatine de Vladimir from Prince Igor (Borodin) in 
Russian. All with piano acc. by Ivor Newton. Parlo- 
phone E11251, 12in., 4s. 

*THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Arise, red sun (Russian 
Folk-song) and Song of the needy pilgrim (Nekrassoff- 
Nevstrueff-Manikin) ; sung in Russian with the Afonsky 
Choir; acc. by balalaika orchestra. H.M.V. DA1371, 
10in., 4s. 

Miliza Korjus.—This newcomer is presumably a young 
Scandinavian soprano making her gramophone debut. You 
may feel inclined to pass over her name and take it as read ; 
her singing cannot be treated in the same cavalier fashion. 
The lower register of her voice (in timbre not unlike Galli- 
Curci’s) may not be completely satisfying. The upper register 
is deliciously clear and sweet and mounts to dizzy heights. 
Her coloratura work is remarkable. The Strauss waltz 
Friihlingstimmen is a genuine tour de force. Still finer is the 
dazzlingly brilliant singing of the Variations on Proch’s air ; 
their technical difficulties are surmounted with effortless ease. 
Altogether a most promising debut. 

Maria Ivogiin.—From one Strauss waltz we pass to another. 
This time it is the Blue Danube,and I wish it were not since 
I’m not fond of this waltz in vocal form. With such an 
accomplished artist, the rendering is naturally another tour 
de force ; forgive the repetition, but the French phrase seems 
about all there is to say of a well-sung Strauss waltz, except 
perhaps to add, and voila tout. Another of Johann’s titbits 
completes the record, namely, the famous Czardas from Die 


Fledermaus. Few coloratura sopranos, I fancy, could sing the 
slow opening section as expressively as the little lady from 
Munich, and she is naturally in her element in the quick-fire 
finale. A very nice disc, this, well recorded. 

Margarete Teschemacher and others.—Seeing that O. de 
Cologne (as Offenbach was occasionally pleased to call himself) 
was the son of a Jewish cantor, it is a pleasant surprise to find 
that The Tales of Hoffmann may still be sung by Germans ; 
especially since, taking singing, orchestral playing, directing 
and recording into account, we have here the finest version 
of the Barcarolle that I have heard. The orchestra is splendid, 
the singing on a high level and the recording superb ; the very 
discreet use of the chorus gives the record an added charm. 

With this most hackneyed of duets is coupled a trio that 
must be almost new to the recorder. It is the scene in which 
Dr. Miracle conjures up the spirit of Antonia’s mother and so 
persuades the daughter to sing, with results fatal to herself ; 
melodious and dramatically the most effective scene in the 
opera. To my mind the baritone is mis-cast, since the timbre 
of his voice is unsuitable ; others may disagree. Anyway, 
lovers of Hoffmann should certainly hear the record. 

Elisabeth Schumann.—We get very few of Beethoven’s songs. 
Here we have two, both new to me. With nothing but the 
words to guide me, I nevertheless feel safe in declaring them 
to be well sung and accompanied and I know for certain that 
they are well recorded. If The joy of pensive melancholy 
sounds like a puzzle, try to solve it from the words : Trochnet 
nicht Tranen der ewigen Liebe ! Ach, nur dem halb getrockneten 
Auge wie éde, wie tot die Welt ihm erscheint! Trochnet 
nicht Tranen ungliicklicher Liebe! Mit einem gemalten Band 
was one of the poems Goethe addressed to his Frederika, and 
the words are out of place on a woman’s lips. Still, the song 
sounds quite captivating from the lips of Mme. Schumann. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—Strangely enough, we now come to 
one of the best known of Beethoven’s songs, Adelaide. It can 
hardly be ranked as a great song (save as regards length) ; 
the words are not good enough. 

The recorder has been kinder than usual to Schlusnus and 
the voice sounds more refined in consequence. He has also 
been well served by an able accompanist. Yet the singer has 
failed to do full justice to the song. Up to a point his singing 
is artistic enough and a little more attention to the composer’s 
p and f markings, with better control of the crescendos, would 
have turned his rather dull rendering into a much more 
acceptable one. 

Tito Schipa.—We turn to two more songs, one genuinely 
old and the other made to an old pattern by a modern composer. 
It almost goes without saying that they are stylishly sung ; 
and it is natural, too, that Schipa should seem more at home in 
the Italian song O del mio amato ben. Yet neither song seems 
entirely appropriate to the singer or calculated to show him 
at his best. I like the Plaisir d’amour better each time I play 
it, in spite of the curious huskiness of the voice ; but the record 
needs to be played very quietly. For an Italian, Schipa’s 
pronunciation of French is very good. 

Vladimir Rosing—The next few songs are Russian. 
Fortunately for me, Rosing sings the first one in English and 
gives a very clear and dramatic explanation in English of the 
César Cui song that he sings in Russian. I am genuinely sorry 
that I can only commend this latter song on Rosing’s record, 
for the singer is such a splendid artist. But time has taken its 
toll of his voice, which in its prime was never noteworthy for 
sheer beauty of tone. There is not enough tonal beauty in 
the singing of the Rachmaninoff song; the cavatina from 
Prince Igor fails still more for the same reason. Rosing would 
be well advised to stick to those dramatic Russian songs in 
which he excels. 


Theodore Chaliapine——In my ignorance of Russian, and 
without an explanation of the songs that Chaliapine sings 
with the Afonsky Choir, I can do no more than admire the 
singing and recording and suggest that many readers could 
share my admiration. Few, I fancy, will be in the happy 
position of being able to appreciate them more deeply. 
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BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor)—La donna é@ mobile from 

- Rigoletto (Verdi) and E lucevan le stelle from Tosca 

(Puccini) ; in Italian with orch. under Franco Ghione. 
H.M.V. DA1372, 10in., 4s. 


BROWNING MUMMERY (tenor).—On with the motley from 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) and Your tiny hand is frozen from 
La Bohéme (Puccini); in English with orch. H.M.V. 
C2662, 12in., 4s. 


HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor).—The Prize Song from 
The Mastersingers (Wagner) and With tempest and storm 
from The Flying Dutchman (Wagner) ; both in German 
with orch. Parlophone R1826, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—The Night (A. Rubinstein) and 
Sehusucht (Ideale) (Tosti) ; and Gipsy Love (Lehar) and 
Als flotter Geist, doch friih verwaist from The Gipsy 
Baron (Joh. Strauss). In German with orch. Parlophone 
RO20253 and RO20252, 10in., 4s. each. 


KERSTIN THORBORG (mezzo-soprano).—Habaiiera and 
Card Scene from Carmen (Bizet) ; in German with orch. 
_ Parlophone R1827, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


*JEANNE GUYLA (soprano) with CESAR VEZZANI (tenor). 
—Ah! des Grieux followed by Le ciel lui-méme pardonne 
from Manon (Massenet). In French. Orch. under Piero 
Coppola. H.M.V. DB4847, 12in., 6s. 


*ODETTE RICQUIER (soprano) with CESAR VEZZANI 
(tenor).—Combien tu m’es chére and Erreur fatale from 
L’Africaine (Meyerbeer). In French. Orch. under 
M. Bervilly. H.M.V. DB4901, 12in., 6s. 


*EIDE NORENA (soprano).—Monte Pincio (Grieg) and 
Vaaren (Grieg). In Norwegian. Orch. under Piero 
Coppola. H.M.V. DB4849, 12in., 6s. And Ah fors’ é lui, 
from Traviata (Verdi), in Italian with orch. under Piero 
Coppola. H.M.V.DB4870, 12in., 6s. 


*CHARLES PANZERA (baritone).—Nocturne (César Franck, 
orch. by G. Ropartz) and Chanson de la nuit durable 
(Déodat de Séverac, orch. by P. Coppola). In French. 
Orch. under Piero Coppola. H.M.V. DB4868, 12in., 6s. 
Three ballads of Francois Villon, No. 2 Ballade que Villon 
fait & la requeste de sa mére pour prier Nostre-Dame 
and No. 3 Ballade des femmes de Paris (Debussy). In 
French. Orch. under Piero Coppola. H.M.V. DA4810, 
10in., 4s. Chanson triste (Duparc) and Soupir a 
In French. Pianoforte acc. by Mme. M. Panzéra. H.M.V 
DA4808, 10in., 4s. Au Loin, Op. 39 (Schumann) and 
Le Noyer (Schumann). In French. With pianoforte. 
H.M.V. DA4809, 10in., 4s. 


Beniamino Gigli.—Now for a spot or two of Italian opera, 
beginning with Rigoletto and La donna é mobile. When a 
soldier warbles a tuneful ditty to pass the time away while 
waiting for a drink, it is only natural that he should sing with 
spirit rather than subtlety. Gigli would seem to adopt this 
view, for he sings his little song briskly and with any amount 
of “‘ go,” yet stylishly and with one or two individual touches 
that I rather like, right up to the cadenza—and then, in the 
excitement of spotting the Chianti, he forgets how a decent 
cadenza ought to go. 

In the Tosca aria it is hard to know which to admire most, 
the rich dark tone, the easy delivery, or the restraint with which 
the anguish of poor Cavarodossi is depicted. Were the delivery 
of the detached phrases right at the beginning on the same 
high level as the rest, I should be tempted to regard the 
performance as one that has no equal. 

Excuse that cadenza and try the record for yourselves. 


Browning Mummery.— Vesti la giubba and Che gelida 
manina in English. Ugh! Yet there are many who insist on 
having it so, as is evident from the fact that Mr. Mummery’s 


record is a new and very much better version to replace an 
earlier recording issued in 1927. If you must have your opera 
in English, here you certainly find one of the right artists to 
eater for you. He even makes the words intelligible. There 
is no need for my commendation to ensure satisfactory sales 
of a record like this. 

Herbert Ernst Groh.—Wagner was wise in arranging that the 
stupid Beckmesser should be his Franconian knight’s sole 
opponent. He must have foreseen the host of mediocre Walthers 
that was to arise. Herr Groh’s Walther is of this company. 
He makes a fairly promising start with the Prize Song and then 
apparently remembers he is limited to a 10-inch record, slips 
into top gear and—well, never mind the rest. As a lower 
rating in the Norwegian mercantile marine he is much more 
satisfactory ; and the Helmsman’s Song from: Der’ Fliegende 
Hollander has not often been recorded. 

Richard Tauber.—The four titles that Herr Tauber sings 
for us this month are appetizing and will no doubt sell the 
records, since everyone knows how suavely he is likely to 
sing them. But I strongly advise any intending buyer to 
hear the records first. The orchestral accompaniments are 
to my ear deplorable, and I would condemn by our present 
standards a record of the finest singing on earth if presented 
with such an accompaniment of mud. It is almost as if these 
four-shilling discs were “‘ dubbed ”’ from old recordings. 

Kerstin Thorborg.— Carmen was a child of the sunny South ; 
her impersonator for the moment evidently hails from the 
frozen North and is in sore need of thawing. The habajiera is 
depressing, the solo air from the card scene not very impressive, 
and the clumsy German words make matters worse. 

Jeanne Guyla and César Vezzani.—Both of these artists 
are associated with the Opéra-Comique in Paris and here they 
give us the last scene of all from Massenet’s Manon, the death 
scene. It is a capable performance, but neither a thrilling nor 
a moving one ; in short, it is disappointing. Less volume and 
more tonal contrast would have improved matters all round, 
by minimising the hardness of the soprano’s voice and the 
tightness of the tenor’s, 

Odette Ricquier and César Vezzani.—Here we have another 
French soprano, with a hard and extremely brilliant voice, 
who joins with M. Vezzani in two duets from Meyerbeer’s 
opera L’Africaine. I find the music very attractive and so far 
as I can remember it has not previously been recorded. In 
view of its title, it is curious to note that Combien tu m’es 
chére (how dear you are to me) is not a love duet. The cynic 
will smile when I add that Erreur fatale is really and truly a 
passionate avowal of mutual love. 

EHidé Norena gives us two of Grieg’s songs, sung in her 
mother tongue, Norwegian. Vaaren is Spring, or Printemps, 
as the record label has it, since the disc was first issued in 
France. The nocturne Monte Pincio is a setting of a poem by 
Bjérnson. Both songs are charming and charmingly sung ; 
Monte Pincio is, in fact, quite fascinating. 

The record of Violetta’s great aria from Traviata may content 
those who are satisfied with a showy display ; and indeed there 
is not much to criticise in the concluding cabaletta Sempre 
libera. But the Ah/ fors’ é lui proper lacks genuine expression 
and feeling. Apart from minor faults of pronunciation and 
breathing, it is spoiled by the hurried and jerky singing of the 
lovely passage beginning with A quell’ amor, quell’ amor 
ch’ é palpito. The recording, too, is imperfect; there is often 
an unpleasant ring on a high note and some quaint “ echo ”’ 
effects occur towards the end of part 1. 

Charles Panzéra, of the Opéra-Comique, and the possessor 
of a splendid baritone voice, is one of the finest interpreters of 
French songs. The eight songs presented here are exquisitely 
sung and well recorded. The nocturne O fraiche nuit and the 
Dupare songs are well known, and so, of course, are the two 
songs by Schumann, which naturally are not French songs at 
all, but merely sung in French. Le noyer is easily recognised 
as Der Nussbaum, while Au Loin is the French counterpart of 
In der Fremde. 


H. F.V. L. 
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NEW BOOKS AND MYSIC 


The Organ and Its Music, by A.C. Delacour de Brisay. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and J. Curwen, 6s.) 

The Singing Voice, by E. R. Garnett Passe, M.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P., etc. (Isaac Pitman, 6s.) 


Mr. John Compton, the builder of the B.B.C. organ, in a 
Foreword to The Organ and Its Music, affirms his belief that 
Mr. de Brisay’s “‘ writings on the subject are worthy of greater 
respect than any others that have hitherto appeared in print.” 
This much at any rate must be said : the best thing that can 
happen for the organ at present is that as many people as 
possible shall read this eminently readable book. . Mr. de 
Brisay’s view is uncompromising; as he says, “in organ 
matters, if we are not purists we are traducers.’’ I will not 
quote his strongest expressions, because, after all, the best 
way to get people to read a book is not to pick out sentences 
and phrases, however tempting, which will put their backs 
up. Here, instead, is part of the peroration : “‘ For the organ 
in its sublimest associations must always speak to us in 
accents which we can but dimly comprehend. It is more than 
a musical instrument. It has the power to lift our souls aloft 
and take us out of ourselves into realms which are not of this 
world.”” That is part of the peroration; it must not be 
allowed to suggest that the book is sentimental or baldly 
dogmatic. It is a convincing, pithy, matter-of-fact, and 
-of-facts, presentation of a very strong case. The reader who 
knows next to nothing of the organ or its music will have a 
very full and comprehensive knowledge of both when he has 
read it, and will be delighted and enthralled in the reading ; 
the organist, and even the expert, will find in it both informa- 
tion and food for thought. In the second edition, may we 
ask for an index? In Chapter IV reference to the excellent 
diagrams could be made a little easier ; and Chapter V needs 
reorganising. The author speaks of the critical help of Mr. 
Perey Scholes ; but I cannot believe that P. A. S. passed 
Chapter V! There is a very full list of gramophone records, 
and a valuable note on the B.B.C. organ, with its specification. 

The Singing Voice is the ideal book for amateur singers 
(though the best book can only supplement a good teacher), 
and for anyone who merely ‘“‘ wants to know a bit about it ”’ 
(though not every reader will gather that breath means as 
much to the singer as bow and bowing to the fiddler). More- 
over, it must not be overlooked either by the professional 
or the teacher. Nearly thirty of its mere eighty pages are 
devoted to the physics of music and the ear, and on the first 
subject the author is at times open to doubt; the word 
*‘disconsonance ”’ will be new to many musicians, also 
etymologists. But there is six-shillingsworth in the illustra- 
tions alone. 


WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES. 


With other important publications to be reviewed, all that 
can be said of Sir Richard Terry’s valuable and delightful 
collection of T'wo Hundred Folk Carols (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 18s.) is that it is at least equal, and supplementary, 
to all other existing collections. Each group of carols— 
thirty-nine English Traditional, twenty-nine English Medieval, 
French, Dutch, Basque, etc.—is obtainable separately ; it is 
greatly to be hoped that individual carols will be. The 
English Carols seem to be even more racy than in any other 
of the recent collections. A notable feature is the superb 
English versions of Latin and foreign carols. The Lorraine 
Noél, No. 51, by the bye, is quite unquestionably the same 
tune originally as Fill every glass of The Beggar’s Opera! 

The two-piano duet is one of the most enjoyable forms of 
music-making, and in the Oxford University Press T'wo- 
Piano Series there is very tempting and varied fare for both 
amateurs and professionals:—One of Giles Farnaby’s delicious 
tunes, with a Couperin Allemande (3s.). Two other Couperin 
titbits (3s.). The amusing Valse from Walton’s Fagade 
(3s. 6d.).. A fresh and attractive Sonata by Bach’s eldest 





son, W.’ F. (5s8.). A very lively and clever setting by Hubert 
Foss of the glorious Newcastle Dance (3s. 6d.).. And a very 
interesting piece, The Lonely Sailing Ship, by Hugo Anson 
(2s.). In this last there is far more than the mere number of 
notes suggests—one feels that it goes deep, and would more 
than repay intimate acquaintance. ; 

: -© ©" ©. M.- CRABTREE. 








BAND RECORDS 


A unique record is Decca K723 containing Eton Memories 
played by the Grenadier Guards Band assisted by a male voice 
quartet. This record may be regarded as a panorama in 
music of Eton of the last couple of hundred years. Thomas 
Arne was at Eton early in the eighteenth century and so his 
Rule, Britannia is chosen as the first item. This is followed in 
turn by Carmen Etoneuse, The Vale, and the Eton Boating 
Song, all of which are too familiar to need description. Salve 
Regina and The Reign of Reigns were sung on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee celebrations at Windsor in 
1897. The latter was composed by Mr. A. M. Goodhart, a 
retired Eton House Master, who also composed The School 
at War and has been responsible for the scheme of this record. 

The only item included which is not an Eton school song is 
When four hundred more and fifty years, which is taken from 
Parry’s Hton, an ode sung on the 450th anniversary of the 
foundation of Eton and still frequently sung at school concerts. 

Captain Miller and his Band are in splendid form and with 
the assistance of the anonymous male voice quartet (who sing 
one verse of each of four of the eight songs) have made a 
record not only of interest to Etonians past and present, but 
to all English people, for most of us, whether educated there 
or not, regard Eton affectionately as a great English institution. 

Another good record by the Grenadier Guards Band if 
Decca F3961. On one side is Debroy Somers’ Savoy Hunting 
Medley and on the other a very pleasing arrangement by 
Winterbottom of Roger Quilter’s version of Drink to me only. 

Those who want a hunting record, however, are advised 
strongly to invest a shilling in the purchase of Rex 8160. 
This is the most rumbustious performance of the Post Horn 
Galop I have ever heard. Foden’s Motor Works Band succeed 
in creating the right atmosphere from the first bar to the last. 
Moreover, there is a spaciousness about the recording, 
probably due to the placing of the band before the microphone, 
which I like very much. On the reverse is a crisp performance 
of Alford’s Old Panama March. 

The one virtue I like above all others in the performance of 
Colonel Bogey on Parade by the Welsh Guards Band is the 
correct and strict tempo. This is a clever piece of writing and 
is heard to much better advantage when played in strict 
march tempo than when made into a show piece. This new 
record is Imperial-Broadcast 4003 and is first-rate. 

Another good Imperial-Broadcast record (No. 4007) contains 
a Tarantelle by Windsor and an arrangement of Purcell’s 
Trumpet Voluntary superbly played on the cornet by Harry 
Mortimer. 

Lastly, there is Oberon Overture played by the B.B.C. 
Wireless Military Band (Col. DX580). This is a very fine 
piece of playing and recording, although I should have preferred 
a crisper and more honest-to-goodness military band version. 
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Can you discover Christopher 
Columbus ? 


Norman Long the Horticulturist 


Two of the Three Sisters make 
an Impression 


The Two Leslies at Last 


Brunswick (2s. 6d.) 

Bing Crosby’s record of (ood-night, 
Lovely little Lady and Once in a Blue Moon 
from his film ‘We're Not Dressing ” 
(01768) is what one would expect of the 
king of crooners, but I wish he had also 
recorded Love Thy Neighbour, May I? and 
She reminds me of You, because each would 
recall a scene in the film which gave me 
pleasure—Love Thy Neighbour and She 
reminds me of You (which is sung while he 
is brushing an enormous brown bear) for 
their humour, and May I? for his charm- 
ingly played scene with Carole Lombard. 
Perhaps we shall get them yet. Meanwhile, 
01768 is the only souvenir of Bing’s best 
picture. 

Bing is a crooner turned film-comedian, 
but Sehnozzle Durante is a film-comedian 
turned, if not crooner, at least a recording 
artist. In Inka Dinka Doo from his film 
“The Great Schnozzle,” which has not yet 
arrived over here, and Hot Patatta from 
“Strictly Dynamite” (01754) he gets his 
unique and vital personality over with 
complete success. If you have seen him in 
pictures you will know whether or no you 
like this personality. 

Connie Boswell is quietly sentimental in 
Butterfingers and I knew you when (01745). 
Inclined to be as nearly dull as it is possible 
for such an artist to be. 


* * * 


Columbia (2s. 6d., 12in., 4s.). 

What a splendid band the Debroy Somers 
Band is when they play music to which they 
are suited! This month they play a 
‘Mikado ” Selection as well as I ever wish 
to hear these melodies played ; the brass is 
crisp and the brightness of the band is 
faithfully recorded. Make a note of DB1374 
for the Debroy Somers Band at their best. 

Norman Long, too, is at his best with a 
ridiculous story of a marrow that grew 
so enormous that when the time came for 
the local horticultural show the hall would 
not contain the monster! I’ve brought you 
some Narcissus, Cis may be a _ tongue- 
twister, but it has some very clever rhymes 
about flowers and the ladies who like them. 
Long’s diction is a joy to marvel at (DB1380). 
Stanley Holloway is amusing in his song 
Keep Smiling from “The Three Sisters ” 
and sentimental in Hand in Hand, also 
from the Drury Lane play, and is equally 
convincing in both réles (DB1373). 

Les Allen, the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 


vocalist, sings Josephine and Slumberland 
on DB1371 with the charm that has endeared 
him to millions of listeners who hear him 
day after day on the radio and do not get 
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bored with this easy voice. Layton and 
Johnstone pick four established favourites to 
sing in their own unaltering style, Over on 
the Sunny Side, Coffee in the Morning, Song 
of Surrender and Masquerading in the name 
of Love (DB1372 and 1381); Lueienne 
(Parlez-moi d’amour) Boyer sings four songs 
in French, Si Petite, Sans Toi, J’ai laissé mon 
Coeur and Parle moi d’autre chose (DB1385 
and 1386), with that serenity and artistry 
that made her famous in this country. 
These records are available on special order 
only. 

John W. Green plays two more of his 
piano compositions from the radio play 
‘* Big Business,” An Hour ago this Minute 
and Repeal the Blues on DB1379, and 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra maintain 
their ever high standard in For Love of You 
and Prelude by Haydn Wood (DB1378). 

But the pick of the bunch is a Selection 
from the film ‘‘ Wonder Bar” played by 
The Bohemians (DX583). This is really 
excellent and if you have seen the film you 
will appreciate even more than those who 
haven't how well this orchestra has captured 
the spirit of the Wonder Bar. Al 
Bowlly’s singing of Wonder Bar, Goin’ to 
Heaven on a Mule and Don’t say Good-night 
is an added attraction. 


* * * 


Decca (1s. 6d., 12in., 2s. 6d.). 

The most controversial record in this list 
is undoubtedly K730, on which José Collins 
sings her most famous songs (José Collins 
Memories). To those to whom José Collins 
is merely a legend forever associated with 
“The Maid of the Mountains ’”’ this record 
may easily be a disappointment ; the voice 
sounds strained, not always in tune, and no 
better than many other voices on records 
nowadays. But to those who saw her and 
remember her in her glory she is still the 
queen of musical comedy and the faultssimply 
don’t exist to, these idolaters. At any rate 
you must hear it and form your own opinion. 

Another twelve-inch disc that is interesting 
is A Musical Impression of The Three 
Sisters (K729). This record consists almost 
entirely of music from the play played by 
the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra with 
Jerome Kern supervising the Chorus, and 
Victoria Hopper, Adele Dixon and Esmond 
Knight singing a few lines at appropriate 
moments ; but to my mind the record has 
caught the spirit of the play far better than 
any of the Selections and is definitely for 
all who have seen the show and enjoyed 
its unusual quality. : 

The other twelve-inch record in the list 
is by The Merrymakers. This time they visit 


Hawaii and Spain and I think you will enjoy 
their visits as much as they did. The record 
is ingeniously carried out and the excellence 
of the singing and recording make it very 
enjoyable (K731). 

An entirely different Medley is the 
Carlyle Cousins Medley (F3978). This is a 
medley of jazz classics sung by these clever 
‘““Cousins’’ accompanied by Quaglino’s 
Quartet, and is ‘‘ hot’ enough to please the 
moderns and tuneful enough to please the 
lowbrows who like something a little bit 
bright. 

Titterton is in his usual form in Lovely 
is the Night, Marie Louise, If, Unforgotten 
Melody and I bless the Dawn that brought me 
to you (F3962 and 3988), and a newcomer, 
Gordon Little, scores a distinct hit with 
Marcheta and Love, I give you my all (F3973). 
Mr. Little has a good baritone voice and good 
diction, but he must be careful of a certain 
woolliness or throatiness which spoils the 
diction occasionally. I rather think it is a 
matter of nerves. 

Al Bowlly sings Ray Noble’s new tune 
The Very Thought of You and True on 
F3963 as attractively as ever and Carl 
Brisson can be heard in the songs from his 
latest film, “‘Two Hearts in Waltz Time,” 
Two Hearts that beat in Waltz Time, Give 
her a little Kiss, Your Eyes are so Tender 
and In Old Vienna (F3968-9). 

Reilly and Comfort depart from their 
customary slickness and sing complicated 
arrangements of Rose in the Bud and a new 
song J love you Truly (F3976). 

Comic relief is supplied by Stanley Lupino 
in great form in Happy, How’re ya getting 
on?’ Miss What’s-Her- Name and Why can’t 
We? (F3974-5), his cousin Lupino Lane in 
An Elephant never forgets and I’ve had a 
Rum (very bibulous) (F3983), and Tommy 
Handley in Coom, Pretty One and Silly Girl 
(F3982). All English and all quite straight- 
forward. 

Bert Read plays two piano solos, Holiday 
and Dainty Doll, on F3977. Clever but not 
the sort of music to hear again and again. 


* * * 


Edison Bell (1s. 6d.). 


These Edison Bell records are issued in 
the middle of the month, so that the records 
under review are the May issue and include 
The Masked Singer, who has greatly improved 
since his previous recordings, singing Lonely 
Feet with real ability, and the more 
“popular”? When the mighty Organ plays 
(5674). 

The Rhythm Sisters provide the modern 
note with Butterfingers and Coffee in the 
Morning (5673) and The Blue Hawaiian 
Quintet, with vocalist who is nameless, play 
that unusual tune to the Hawaiian mountain 
Mauna Loa, and the English hit The old 
covered Bridge (5672). ; 


a aa * 


His Master’s Voice (2s. 6d., 12 im. 4s.). 

I am glad to see another record of Austen 
Croom-Johnson’s Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music, again with Elisabeth Welch as 
vocalist. These souvenirs of the broadcasts 
are quite perfect of their kind and it seems to 
me that one of these recordings a month 
could become a regular feature with advan- 
tage to everyone. I am sure the ingenuity 
of the arranger would not be overtaxed 
for many months to come (B8172). 
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Paul Robeson never turns out a bad, or 
even indifferent, record. I suppose this is 
partly due to the particularly fine micro- 
one quality of his voice. The mid-month 

ulletin suggests that the modern child is 
lucky to have Robeson lullabies to lull him 
to sleep; it would be interesting to know 
how many children have this luxury. What 
a marvellous collection of lullabies they are 
and these two newest, Doan cry, 
honey and Piccaninny Slumber Song (B8156), 
are two more gems. 

Danny Malone’s voice grows daily more 
and more like his great countryman John 
McCormack’s and I should like to hear him 
sing songs more worthy of his talents than 
the undoubtedly attractive, but so hackneyed, 
Irish songs of his Medley (C2668). John 
Hendrik’s singing of Marie Louise with 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra (B8174) is 
really beautiful, and although his name is 
not mentioned on the label I should buy the 
record for his voice rather than for the playing 
of the orchestra, good as it is, in Love’s last 
word is Spoken. Alfredo and his Orchestra 
give fiery renderings of the ever-popular 
Black Eyes, Occhi Neri and Souvenir d’ Ukraine 
(B8157). Haunting is the correct adjective, 
I believe. 


Derickson and Brown are haunting too. 
On B8160 they do One Morning in May and 
You oughta be in Pictures; maybe they 
oughta be there too. Jack Hulbert has a 
grand dig at the Mills Brothers in My last 
year’s Girl (B8162). He is aided and abetted 
by Eddie and Rex and between them they 
show that there is nothing clever about this 
imitating instruments at all. Hear Jack’s 
boom boom boom as the double bass 
and you'll believe them. The backing is 
Keep Tempo, more liveliness. 

Billy Mayerl’s Four Aces Suite sets out 
to be lively and with the aid of Raie da Costa 
at the piano and Ray Noble conducting the 
orchestra a general brightness is achieved 
with plenty of flourishes and dashes of 
brilliant colouring that I suspect have 
little to do with Billy Mayerl’s original 
pattern. But these records (B8148-9) are 
more interesting than Miss da Costa’s usual 
cascades of syncopation. 

Lanny Ross is an American crooner 
who has lately become a film star in 
“Melody in Spring,” a charming and dainty 
film in which he shows himself to have a fine 
voice and a pleasant manner. His singing of 
One Morning in May is not outstandingly 
better than anyone else’s, and I was dis- 
appointed on turning over the record to hear 
such a sloppy song as The Harbour of Home 
sweet Home as a backing (B8176). Better 
than this is wanted if this newcomer is to 
make a hit over here. 

Those stalwarts The New Mayfair 
Orchestra and The London Palladium 
Orchestra give fine orchestral selections of 
the tunes from ‘‘ The Three Sisters ’’ (C2661) 
and a hotch-potch of famous opera arias 
called Verdi Memories (C2660). 


* * * 


Imperial-Broadcast (1s. 6d.) 


As far as I can remember I have only 
heard one other record by Eddie Cantor and 
that was a Columbia of two songs from his 
film ‘“‘The Kid from Spain,” so that his 
singing of ‘The Man on the Flying Trapeze 
and Over Somebody Else’s Shoulder is at 
least interesting to filmgoers. But the 


recording is not up to the usual standard 





that one expects over here and unless you 
are very familiar with his mannerisms and 
a very great admirer of his methods I do 
not think 4011 will appeal to you. 

Tom Burke sings the latest continental song 
to make a hit over here, Le Chaland qui 
Passe, or as it is called in English Love’s 
last Word is Spoken, and couples it with 
A little Love, a little Kiss, or as it is more 
commonly known Un peu d’Amour (4012), 
and sings them as well as usual. 

Members of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra play foses of the South and 
Dorfachwalben, and don’t be put off by such 
an important-sounding orchestra, for these 
members play both these waltzes with real 
swing and the village swallows trill and warble 
in the most delightful manner (4015). 

Jeno Fesca’s Salon Orchestra are less 


attractive but perfectly efficient in Vienna 
Blood and Artists’ Life (4014). 

















RONALD FRANKAU 


Panachord (1s. 6d.). 


The Panachord list has the usual American 
novelty records, one a warning to men who 
let their wives divorce them, called Alimony 
Woman, sung by Bill Cox (25626), backed 
with Midnight Special; Gene Autry des- 
cribing how he first drifted into a life of 
crime in A Gangster’s Warning, a melancholy 
little story, backed with a tale of True Blue 
Bill (25625); The Log Cabin Boys with 
their guitar and banjo, in Ole Bill Jackson 
Brown and I’m living on the Mountain 
(25628), and lastly a Male Chorus with the 
Melotone Concert Orchestra in an American- 
ised version of The Song of the Volga Boatmen 
and Goin’ Home (25627). 


* * * 


Parlophone (2s. 6d.). 


The most amusing and interesting record 
in this list from our point of view is an 
uncannily clever skit on the London Editor’s 
methods when broadcasting his famous 
gramophone recitals. This is called A Record 
Broadcast and is supposed to be performed 
by one Christopher Columbus, but as the 
deadly secret of the imitator has been revealed 


to me, I can only say that he has had every 
opportunity of perfecting his study of 
Christopher Stone, but even so he has 
achieved a caricature that is almost incredible 
in its likeness to the original. The backing 
is a less successful sketch called The Super- 
Het with one really good joke as the climax 
(R1832). 

That knave of comedians Ronald Frankau 
has been up to some nonsense with Tommy 
Handley, and under the disguises of Messrs. 
Murgatroyd and Winterbottom they discourse 
at immense speed, but with commendable 
clarity, on Disarmament and the various 
things they deplore under the title of Jt’s 
a Pity (R1839). It is good to have them 
together again after so long. 


Williams and Browning improve with 
every record they make and their diction 
in that jingle Oh! by Jingo! would be a 
credit to artists of longer standing than 
theirs. Give me Liberty or give me Love 
is good but not really outstanding (R1833). 

Hutch has been making records for 
Parlophone for longer than I can remember 
and yet each song that he sings has a fresh- 
ness and intensity about it that makes one 
feel that his only mission in life is to sing that 
song to you with all his heart and soul. That 
is the secret of his success. Listen to T'rue 
and After all, you're all I’m after (R1831) 
and You have taken my heart and you will 
agree; in In other words we're through he 
is his sad self and not so attractive (R1818). 

John Hendrik has made a charming record 
of Josephine, but Café in Vienna is not 
really tuneful enough as a backing (R1819), 
and there is a new tenor, Franco Foresta, 
who is going to make a sensation as a film 
star in the new English film ‘ For Love of 
You,”” but who has a lot to learn about 
recording before he can make a satisfactory 
record of such songs as For Love of You and 
Ravini’s Serenade (R1840). The voice has 
richness and power, but the high notes 
sound as though the singer suffered from 
nervousness, automatically tightened his 
throat and drew back from the ‘ mike” 
at the crucial moment. We must watch his 
progress. 

Patrick Colbert, a bass with a magnificently 
easy voice, comes through this first record 
ordeal with flying colours and his Ol’ Man 
River can be counted as one of the best of 
the many recordings of this new classic. It 
is coupled with Home on the Range (R1820) 


There are the usual quota of light Con- 
tinental pieces, all attractive and worth 
hearing and making into friends for life if 
they take your fancy. Try them all. There 
are The Melodic Dance Orchestra in a Pot- 
pourri from the film ‘“* Wonder Bar ”’ (R1836), 
The Orchestra Mascotte in The Whirl of the 
Waltz and Velvet and Silk (R1834), and The 
Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra in Love's 
Sufferings and I’ve read it in your Eyes 
(R1835). 


* * * 


Regal-Zonophone (1s. 6d.). 

David Brynley has one of the best voices 
I have heard in the Regal-Zono. list for a 
long time and his recording of Josephine 
(MR1292) is easily at the top of the class. 
The backing Let me Love you To-night adds 
to my impression that this singer should 
have a rosy future. 

A charming record that came in too late 
for review last month is by that remarkable 


child Hughie Green and his Gang of children 
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of all shapes and sizes. This young man of 
fourteen has produced a record of old songs 
sung by these:children which will be a classic 
of the gramophone world, along with the 
first Casey Court record, for many a year. 
The Family Song Album is one of those 
unusual successes that bring joy to any 
recording manager’s heart. Well done, 
Hughie. 

I suppose almost as many people will be 
thrilled by young Clifford Adams’ delicate 
soprano trilling of Smilin’ Through and 
The Angel’s Kiss as will appreciate the 
showmanship and genius of young Hughie 
Green. There is certainly a lovely quality 
about this boy’s voice, but the material is 
too terribly tawdry (1290). 

Webster Booth continues to be the 
principal attraction of Fred Hartley’s 
records and his singing of Toselli’s Serenade 
and In Old Madrid to the accompaniment 
of the Quintet is first-class (MR1288). 

That excellent orchestra The Blue 
Hungarian Band play Waves of the Danube 
and Jl Bacio (MR1273) with fine swing and 
the Selma Mouth Organ Band with the aid 
of a piano, banjo and accordion, are certainly 
sprightly in The Bandmaster, polka, and 
Trip it Lightly, barn dance (MR1291). 

Gene Wolff and the Dixie Holy Rollers 
give an atmosphere to Go down, Moses and 
I-wish I had died in Egypt Land (MR1289), 
and Gilbert C. Handey and Alfred W. Ugle 
(MR1274) playing the Light Cavalry 
Overture on two cinema organs, one at 
Golders Green and the other at Edgware, 
have certainly managed to sound in unison. 
I imagine the technical difficulties involved 
in a stunt of this sort are immense, and the 
results seem hardly worth so much trouble ; 
two cinema organs could obviously make a 
lot more noise than one, but is that really 
desirable? 


Rex (Is.). 


Now that summer holidays are in every- 
one’s mind Bobbie Comber’s cheerful acvice 
in Let’s have a basinful of the briny is very 
appropriate. He is consistently bright, too, 
in Lucy’s Lips (8188). The Two Leslies, 
together at last, are quite insuppressable in 
Happy is the Day when the Heart is Young 
and Silly Girl, Silly Girl, two of their own 
compositions that were broadcast by them 
some little time ago (8176). These two are, 
of course, Leslie Sarony and Leslie Holmes. 

Leslie Sarony, unaided by his partner, 
sings another of his own compositions—one 
that looks like becoming a catch-phrase— 
which was also in his recent broadcast hour 
“Tweet-Tweet.” This is Coom, Pretty One 
(8183) and is coupled with an American song 
Waitin’ at the gate for Katy, which has 
nothing to do with our old friend K-K-K- 
Katie. 

Another veteran of the recording world 
who is always merry and bright is Florrie 
Forde, who makes what is, I believe, her 
film debut in a new British film “ Say it with 
Flowers.” On 8189 she sings a medley of 
some more of her favourites, including Has 
anyone here seen Kelly? and Hold your 
hand out, Naughty Boy. 

To coincide with the general release of 
Gracie Fields’ latest film, ‘‘ Love, Life and 
Laughter,” Rex issued a selection of the 
tunes played by Primo Scala’s Accordion 
Band on 8143 and the theme song sung by 
Foster Richardson with a male chorus 
coupled with Betty Bolton’s version of Out 





in the cold, cold snow on 8156. The.accordion 
band also play a Selection of popular tunes 
from. Blackpool’s and Lawrence Wright’s 
“On with the Show”’ (8170). Good value, 
as is Jack Payne’s Memories played by his 
Band on 8178. , 

Tarrant Bailey, Jnr., that clever youngster 
who carries on his father’s great name, gives 
us Banjo All Sorts, with a vocalist, on 8177, 
and Roy Smeck’s Hawaiian Trio pick their 
guitars effectively in My little Grass Shack 
in Kealakekua and The Harbour of Home, 
Sweet Home . (8171). Eugene’s Magyar 
Tzigane Band sound suitably gypsyish in 
The Blue Danube and The Skaters’ Waltz 
(8172). 

For the sentimentally minded are Maurice 
Elwin in Jn the vine-covered Church ’way 
back Home, That Man of Yours (advice’ to 
young wives), Josephine and If (8174, 
8186); then Val Rosing in 7'rwe and The 
old covered Bridge (8187) and Michael-Regan 
in Danny Boy and Maire, my Girl (8175). 
A little more robust is Chick Bullock in two 
typical American modern songs Let’s Fall 


Sterno (1s. 6d.). 

Once more Charlie Kunz heads the Sterno 
list with his sixth Medley (1421). It is as 
charming as its predecessors, but I hope we 
shall not be satiated to a point of revulsion 
by so much sweetness. 

Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra playing 
a Fantaisie Hongroise and Reginald King 
and His Orchestra playing Selections of 
Mozart and Tschaikowsky Airs on long- 
playing records 5017 and 5018 are the best 
value for money you could find if time is 
money, and Zigano’s Accordeon Band are 
still going strong in I long for You and 
Someone’s lost his Heart (1430). 

Eve Becke sings One Morning in May 
a little tediously but with obvious con- 
sideration and understanding and backs it 
with Dancing in the Moonlight, which she 
seems to enjoy, a quality not often noticeable 
in crooners (1431). 

Billy Seymour and the Boys are not exactly 
subtle in Coom, Pretty One and How’re ya 
getting on? (1428), but their blatancy is 
probably their biggest selling point. 

P 





in Love and You oughta be in Pictures (8173). 


1. Wagon Wheels. 3. 
2. Little Dutch Mill. 


Last Month’s Most Popular Melodies were— 


Come over on the sunny side. 
4. Lullaby in Blue. 


5. Home on the range. 
6. Play to me, Gipsy. 


(Based on the trade returns of sheet music sales during four weeks ended May 19th last.) 


BROADCASTS 


Following is the order of featurings in the radio programmes. 


Week ending Saturday, April 28th : 

1. One morning in May. 

2. Wagon Wheels. 
Come over on the sunny side. 

* You oughta be in pictures. 

Because it’s love. 
Emaline. 
Josephine. 

4.< Let’s fall in love. 
Mamma don’t want no peas. 
My Sweet. 
Night on the water. 


Week ending Saturday, May 12th: 


1, J Keep young and beautiful. 
* . You oughta be in pictures. 
Little Dutch Mill. 
2.< One morning in May. 
Tru 


e. 
3 I love you truly (waltz). 
* | Josephine. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 





Week ending Saturday, May 5th: 
1. Let’s fall in love. 
2. Swaller-tail coat. 
If (waltz). 
Josephine. 
Keep young and beautiful. 
Little Dutch Mill. 
One morning in May. 
That’s Love. 
True. 
You oughta be in pictures. 


Week ending Saturday, May 19th: 

l. True. 

Let’s fall in love. 

9 May IP 

*') My little grass shack in Kealakekua. 

Very thought of you (The). 
Keep young and beautiful. 

3.< One morning in May. 
She reminds me of you. 


Biggest sellers for four weeks ended Saturday, May 19th last. 


Brunswick (01700).—Did you ever see a 
dream walking and Let’s spend an evening 
at home—Bing Crosby. 

Columbia (CB716).—In town to-night and 
It’s time to say good-night—Henry Hall 
and B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 

Decca (F3921).— Home on the range and 
Play to me, Gipsy—Street Singer. 

Edison Bell Winner (W93).— Home on the 
range and Play to me, Gipsy—Bobby 
Brown’s Accordeon Band. 

H.M.V. (B8135).—Litile kinky-headed baby 

and Wagon Wheels by Paul Robeson(t). 

(B6478).—Jn a shelter from a shower and 

One morning in May — Ray Noble’s 

Orchestra (Tf). 





Imperial-Broadcast (4010).—Call of the 
Ukon and The League of Nations—Billy 
Bennett. 

Panachord (25618).—Call of the Angelus 
and Spring Song—Margaret McKee 
(whistling solos). 

Parlophone (R1771).—Medley, introducing 
Farewell Blues, Muddy Water, etc.— 
Harry Roy and His Tigeragamuffins. 

Regal-Zono. (MR1271).— Beside my caravan 
and Wagon Wheels—Billy Reid’s London 
Piano-Accordeon Band. 

Sterno (1342).—Medley, introducing Some 
of these days, Night and Day, Bitter Sweet 
(waltz), etc.—Charlie Kunz (piano solos). 


{ Exact figures not yet available. 
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** Last Month’s Most Popular Melodies ” 


New feature shows our critic to be not such a bad guesser 
“ True” recommended as the month’s hit 


N page 22 you will find, starting 

this month, a new feature entitled 

“Last Month’s Most Popular 

Melodies.’ It is designed to give 

you an idea of which tunes are 
proving the most popular. One thing it seems 
to suggest is that I am not quite such a bad 
guesser as I might be. 

Last month I drew attention in headlines 
to One morning in May and You oughta 
be in pictures. If you refer to ‘Last 
Month’s Most Popular Melodies” you will see 
that the week after we had gone to press 
the former was top of the broadcast and 
at time of writing is still amongst the 
first three. The latter remained among the 
thirds for a fortnight, but was sharing top 
by the week ending May 12th. 

Then there was Roy Fox’s record of 
Aloha Beloved. This one I also put in a 
headline, and although it is just beaten 
as Decca’s best-seller by the Street Singer on 
F3921, it is an easy second and going so 
well that it looks like being a winner next 
month. 

On the other hand, although I recom- 
mended a record of Wagon Wheels as far 
back as April, and one of Let’s fall in love 
last month, Home on the range and Play 
to me, Gipsy, which are top sellers on both 
Decca and Edison Bell, and near the top in 
sheet music sales, have barely been mentioned 
by me. 

The reason is that, while these tunes are 
popular with the majority, I never thought 
them likely to appeal to readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, who show their tastes to be 
more sophisticated if only by the fact that 
they are interested enough to read a 
specialised publication. A significant point 
in support of this way of looking at it is 
that both the tunes have been recorded 
most often by accordion bands, which, 
popular as they may be with the crowd, 
do not find favour among the discriminating 
minority. 

What has happened to the fourth one 
I picked out, Goin’ to Heaven on a Mule, 
I do not know. So far it is barely among 
the also rans. Probably the reason is that 
the publishers are not “ working on it” 
yet. But I am not giving up hope. I am 
convinced that Bert Feldman has a clean-up 
here if he likes to go out after it. 


This month my nap selection is True. 


I do not claim to be clever for reecommend- 
ing it. It is already at the top of the broad- 
cast list and the June supplements show it 
to be recorded no less than six times by 
dance bands alone, as follows : 

***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v by Peggy Dell) 

(Decca F3987—with Swaller-tail coat). 
**Kunz Casani Club Orchestra (v by 
Harry Bentley) (Sterno 1424—with 
My little grass shack). 
****Lombardo’s (Guy) Canadians (Am.) 
(v by Carmen Lombardo) (Bruns. 
01760—with Night on the water). 
*Loss’ (Joe) Band (v) (Edison Bell 
3668—with the waltz I love you truly). 
**Payne’s (J.) Band (v) (Rex 8166—with 
the 6-8 Oh! Suzanne). 
****Whiteman’s (Paul) Orchestra (Am.) 
(v by Jack Fulton) (H.M.V. B6481— 
with In other words were through by 
Jan Garber’s Orchestra). 

I have endeavoured to indicate the order 
of merit by the usual stars, but it has not 
been easy because even the best performances 
have their weak as well as their strong points. 

The Winner is too fast, but its main fault 
is that the orchestration presumes to be too 
clever. The simpler a tune like this is 
treated, the better, but this version jumps 
from one idea to another and even gets near 
to being hot at times. 

Charlie Kunz goes to the other extreme, 
but is more interesting than usual, thanks 





HOT DANCE BANDS 
See page 25 





chiefly to Harry Bentley, the solo trumpet, 
and a touch of relief by the guitar. 

Jack Payne has a reasonably good arrange- 
ment, wisely not too overdone, but the vocal 
refrain is not too good and the incessant 
fiddles are not made any more palatable by 
being rather screechily reproduced. 

Roy Fox has a good orchestration. No 
one could possibly complain of lack of melody, 
but as it is played sweetly, and with 
character, equally there are not likely to be 
complaints that the melody is too pedanti- 
cally stressed. 

But when it comes to arrangements, 
the Whiteman and the Lombardo win every 
time. Lombardo’s record is the usual 
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SOLAR RHYTHMI< 


cloying sentimental business, but even this 
does not destroy the appeal of the orchestra- 
tion, though the saxophone section gets 
very near to doing so. This sax section has 
become famous for what is said to be the 
beauty of its tone—so much so that in his 
“America Calling”? stage act, in which he 
gives imitations of famous American artistes, 
Jack Hylton draws attention to it. Well, 
everybody is entitled to his opinion, but how 
a section led by a player with a vibrato like a 
nanny-goat can be said to have a beautiful 
tone is one too many for me. Also the vocal 
chorus is bad. The affected diction of a 
singer who apparently cannot escape from 
his foreign accent is aggravating in the 
extreme. 

Jack Fulton (Jnr.), on the other hand, 
sings a really lovely chorus for Whiteman. 
Rhythm is not the strongest point of the 
performance, but the tone of the band is 
beautiful and its polish something to 
rhapsodise over. It is a pity Whiteman does 
not use a guitar in place of a banjo which 
lacks sonority and anyway is too prominent. 

Those who remember Jan Garber’s band 
in the old days (about 1927, wasn’t it?), 
when it made such records as, for instance, 
She’s a great, great girl and Tin-ear (Col. 
4957 and 4934, both since withdrawn from 
the catalogue) will be rather disappointed 
with In other words we’re through. 

In those days the band meant something. 
It had ideas and could swing with the best. 
To-day it is just another pretty-pretty 
commercial affair. What has happened to 
its little youngster who played such a 
topping swing trumpet? 





BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

For good-humoured, unpretentious dance 
music at its best, Long about midnight and 
Emaline by Frankie Trumbauer and His 
Orchestra (Am.) with vocal refrains by 
Jack Teagarden (01767) want a lot of beating. 
Here is a band with neatness and style 
combined in high degrees, and the unostenta- 
tiousness of the ensemble will not conceal its 
ability from those who realise that real dance 
music is something very different from the 
surfeits of sickly sentimentalism to which 
some of the American bands dealt with this 
month in the Show and Film Tune section 
have so magnanimously treated us. 

The combination consists of Frankie 
Trumbauer, Bennie Benachio and Charles 
Strickfadden (saxophones); Charlie Tea- 
garden and Nat Natalie (trumpets); Jack 
Teagarden (trombone); M. Russell (violin) ; 
Roy Bargy (piano); Carl Kress (guitar) ; 
Herb Quigley (drums) ; and a bass player. 


Harlan Lattimore, the coloured singer who 
has been heard more than once on records by 
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Don Redman’s band, is featured in a pleasant 
performance of A day without you by Victor 
Young and His Orchestra (01749), who also 
give us on the reverse a very tuneful version 
of a catchy new waltz, Arlene, with refrain 
sung by Dick Robertson. 





COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

You will probably have heard Henry Hall 
and the B.B.C. Orchestra broadcast Wild 
Ride and East Wind, so there is no need 
for me to do much more than draw your 
attention to the fact that they have recorded 
them on CB743. 

Both items are composed and arranged by 
Ben Frankel, the violinist who for some 
time was a member of the Savoy Orpheans. 
He is now making a handsome living doing 
nothing but orchestrating for dance bands. 

He defines the works as “ studies in fox- 
trot rhythm,” but to me they appeal less 
as such and more for their descriptive power 
and the fact that to obtain his ends Mr. 
Frankel does not descend to the cheap and 
tawdry means so often employed by other 
composers who indulge in musical charac- 
terisation. It is perhaps not going too far 
to say that in their way they are good music, 
and if they are it is not surprising. They are 
the work of a man who has studied deeply 
and whose more serious works received 
unstinted compliments from the august 
audience which recently attended a recital 
of them. 


Among the other records by the B.B,C. 
Dance Orchestra are Reggie Foresythe’s 
Because it’s love and Little Dutch Mill 
(both v by Les Allen) (CB751), both of which 


are good if not exceptional. 


If Blackpool “‘ pot-boilers *’ or 6/8 marches 
as one-steps appeal to you, try The old 
covered bridge and When a soldier’s on parade 
by Debroy Somers and His Band (CB752). 
These things are their handwriting. 


DECCA (ls. 6d.) 

Passing over Roy Fox and His Band’s 
Beside my caravan (Vv), a sort of tango fox- 
trot (whatever that may mean) with heaps of 
accordion and such-like, and With all my 
heart (v) (F3964), the best part of which is 
the few bars by muted brass just before the 
coda, otherwise it doesn’t mean much, we 
come to their The very thought of you (v by 
Peggy Dell) and My Sweet (v by Denny 
Dennis) (F 3966). 

I liked both of them. The former is Ray 
Noble’s new number, and a good melody too. 
Roy’s record may be a bit noisy, but he 
takes it at a nice tempo, with a good rhythm, 
and generally puts it over. I cannot say 
I ever thought a great deal of Peggy Dell 
as a singer, but 1 got over that part by 
listening to the clarinet bits behind her. 

My Sweet is about the most disgraceful 
pinch of Moon it would be possible to find— 
(I ought to know: Roy Fox and I once made 
a record of Moon: we sang a chorus each: 
needless to say, it wasn’t issued, but it 
wasn’t all my fault)—but that does not 
prevent Roy from having played it well. 
The record has that indescribable quality 
known as atmosphere, and for that reason 
alone should be a success. 


Of Adrian Rollini and His Orchestra’s 
(Am.) Butterfingers (v) (F3967) one can say 
almost the same as of Frankie Trumbauer’s 


Brunswick records. Here again we have 
music that may be just straightforward and 
tuneful, but it has the hallmark of style and 
efficiency. The coupling, How can it be 
a beautiful day (Vv), is not quite as effective. 


Among those who like accordion bands, 
When the bloom in on the sage (v) and And 
the band played on (v) by Don Rietto and 
His Band (F3986) will probably prove big 
sellers. Xylophone and Hawaiian guitar are 
featured on the first mentioned side. I am 
forced to admit that of their kind these are 
excellent records. 





EDISON BELL (ls. 6d.) 

Vocal duet by Harry Bentley and Phyllis 
Stainer takes up most of the time of 
Two little windows by the Capitol Band 
(5670). Otherwise there is not very much 
to be said for or against this or the backing, 
How can I be sure of you? (v by Phyllis 
Stainer). 


(H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

I have raved about Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra so much that it is getting mono- 
tonous and I ought to be giving them a rest. 

But it is impossible. 

Even such tripe tunes as The old covered 
bridge (v) (B6484) sound good as they play 
them, and when they have the right material, 
such as My Sweet (v) (also B6484), Little 
Dutch mill (v) and Ray’s own new number, 
The very thought of you (v) (last two on 
B6482), which is the best of the four as far 
as melodies go, they make better records 
than any dance band this or any other side 
of the Atlantic. 

Naturally, a good deal of it is in the 
arranging, at which Ray is a masterpiece— 
he is one of the few who know, for instance, 
how fiddles should be used in a dance band, 
as you can gather from Little Dutch mill— 
but, of course, the playing means a great 
deal too. I can only say it is above criticism. 
Everything seems to be done as it should be, 
and the difficult matter of always getting 
the various instruments in exactly the right 
perspective, whether in solos or ensemble, 
seems to Ray Noble to be as easy as falling 
off the proverbial log. Al Bowlly sings all 
the vocal refrains and is at his best. These 
are records I would like to write much more 
about, but as space is short I advise you to 
get five bob and run round the corner— 
quick. 


Jack Jackson and His Orchestra are at 
last discovering the one thing I have so 
often thought they missed—the ability not 
only to get atmosphere into a record, but 
the right atmosphere to put over the tunes 
they play. Both Homeward (v)and Madam, 
will you walk? (v) (B6488) give you the feeling 
that the tunes could not have been treated 
in any better way. Of course, it is a 
fictitious impression, because there are 
dozens of successful ways of presenting any 
tune, but so long as the one you are listening 
to gives you the idea that it is the only one 
you may rest assured that it is a good one. 

The band’s pianist will have to be careful 
about those solo modulations of his. That in 
Madam, will you walk?, just before the vocal, 
is not the first bad one I have heard from 
him. 


Singing in the rain always was a good tune, 
- Donaldson, so it doesn’t matter if you 
have pushed it out again as Dancing in the 





Moonlight—at least not to Rudy Vallee and 
His Orchestra (Am.)(v by Rudy Vallee), who 
do it just as well for all your kidding. How 
the band has improved. I wish I could say 
the same of Don Bestor and His Orchestra 
(Am.), who on -the reverse play another 
Walter Donaldson number, A thousand good- 
nights (v). Some of these outfits are just 
dying from the scalp downwards. 





PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Harry Roy’s contribution this month is 
small, but good to the extent that it does not 
include a “melody” number for him to 
“jazz”? about with. It consists of I’m 
somebody’s sweetheart now (Vv), written by 
Ivor Moreton, Bill Currie and Harry Roy, and 
of course a sequel to the immortal Nobody’s 
Sweetheart, and a Blues by Harry Roy which 
he calls Temperamental. 

The two jazz fiends do their stuff at the 
piano in the first mentioned side—this sort 
of thing is becoming inevitable and probably 
nothing will make them see the error of their 
ways—and Harry Roy sings the chorus. It 
is perhaps necessary to point out that 
R1829 on the label is the catalogue number, 
not the vintage of Harry Roy’s clarinet- 
playing. 


For those who like Continental bands 
Parlophone provide three waltzes— Love's 
Sufferings (mine as well) and I’ve read it in 
your eyes by Dajos Bela and His Orchestra 
(German) (R1835) and Love’s last word is 
spoken, chérie by Bernhard Etté and His 
Orchestra (R1823). The coupling of the last 
mentioned is a Continental style tango, 
Why tell lies? from the film ‘* Dynamite.” 





REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

The dance records in this list are a real 
mixed bag. 

Taking them in chronological order, you 
can (if you like) have a barn dance to T'rip it 
lightly played by the Selma Mouthorgan 
Band conducted by Professor G. Sayles, 
or polka to the same outfit (still in charge 
of the Professor) playing The Bandmaster 
(MR1291). The Professor has_ kindly 
arranged both these musical gems. 

If that doesn’t suit you, what about a 
waltz to The Blue Hungarian Band’s Ji 
Bacio or Waves of the Danube (MR1273)? 

No. Allright, we'll get a bit more modern. : 

How about Billy Cotton and His Band’s 
6/8 one-step, Mama don’t want no peas and 
rice (v) (MR1294)? 

Corny, did you say? Dear, dear, aren’t 
some people hard to please ! 

Well, let’s turn it over. 

Little Dutch mill (v). That better? 

Oh rats, who wants to write home, any- 
way? 

No, don’t go away. 

Here are Billy Merrin and His Commanders 
playing Because it’s Love (v) and In a shelter 
from a shower (v). Good. I thought you’d 
think that better. Yes, I'll wrap it up, or 
would you prefer a plain van? 

Id prefer a little sense from you, please.— 


D. 

Sorry, Sir. 

To return then as near to sanity as I ever 
get in these reviews, if you want something 
that is really snappy and at the same time 
in keeping with the best traditions of dance 
music, get Keep tempo and I stole back the girl 
(both v by Sam Browne) by Scott Wood 
and His Orchestra (MR1296). 

Something seems to tell me that the powers 
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that be at Regal have been casting envious 
eyes at the large sales enjoyed by some of 
the Harry Roy records, and have dropped 
a polite hint to Mr. Wood that if he were to 
produce something on the same lines it 
would not be looked upon as breach of 
contract. Of course Mr. Wood will produce 
nothing of the kind. He could not. He is 
far too enlightened. But auto-suggestion is 
a strong force, and the facts that he has not 
only made his records full of “‘ go,” but has 
a peppy piano solo in both titles, are not 


exactly contradictions of my suggestion. 
As Harry Roy does this sort of thing it is 
nothing better than a jolly romp; as Scott 
Wood does it, it is stylish dance music worth 
taking more seriously. I hope Mr. Wood 
will keep it so. 

Ben Pollack and His Band (Amer.) do a 
new Hill-Billy, Ole Mammy ain’t gonna sing 
no more (Vv), but this sort of thing does not 
show such an astute little outfit at its best, 
and I prefer Dancing in the Moonlight (v) 
on the reverse. 





Hot Dance Bands 


Edgar Hayes’ Sequel to “ Mood Indigo” 


Casa Loma at their best in “ Indiana” —Benny Carter and Theodore Wilson in 
new combination—Reggie Foresythe loses his inspiration 


Mills Blue Rhythm Band (Am.) 

Love’s Serenade 
Henry Allen Jnr. and His Orchestra (Am.) 

It should be you 

(H.M.V. B6487). 

That the Blue Rhythm Band’s side is 
scarred by the trumpet, who has the first 
movement as a solo and more to do at the 
end, being hopelessly out of tune is undeni- 
able, yet I am pleased H.M.V. did not let 
that prevent them from issuing the record. 

Composed by Edgar Hayes, the band’s 
pianist, Love's Serenade is a lovely little 
work. Of the slow, sad Mood Indigo genus 
(and arranged on similar lines) it is the most 
delectable thing of its type since the 
Ellington work, and, excepting for the 
trumpet’s lapse, is beautifully played. 

Not the least thrilling incident is where 
the saxes come in, after the sixteenth bar 
of the theme, just like a rosebud bursting 
into full bloom. Another majestic moment 
is the orchestra’s portion of the modulation 
before a clarinet solo that alone would be 
sufficient excuse for the record. If ever a 
disc combined charm and character, it is 
this one. Edgar Hayes’ piano playing 
carries on the scheme to a nicety. How 
closely it resembles Ellington. 

The other side is a top-hole busk, mainly 
solos with lots of Henry Allen (at his best), 
some good Higgenbottom and commendable 
stuff from tenor and clarinet, with a rhythm 
section that knows how to swing. 

Incidentally, it was done anything over 
six years ago, but all that shows is that the 
best fish swam in the same way then as 
they do now—what few there were of them. 


* * * 
Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
Ole Man River 


Indiana 
(Bruns. 01755). 

I cannot, but if you can see a melody like 
Ole Man River hotted up in fast tempo 
& la Archie Bleyer (musical pronunciation : 
Blah), you will probably like this record. 
The arrangement is one of those things 
which the word clever fits like a glove, but 
clever is not necessarily artistic any more than 
it means swing. The nearest approach this 
performance has to swing is pep. The 
clarinet solo is just notes for no reason. 

Indiana, on the other hand, is in eve 
way grand. The melody is suitable for the 
treatment, the arrangement is good, and 
the ensemble plays with a swing that goes to 
prove the justice of my criticism of its 


failings in this direction on the other side. 
I am still not enamoured with the clarinet, 
but the other solos make up for it. The 
tenor may not be Hawkins, but technique 
is not all he has, and the trumpet has 
the asset of being logical, musical and 
rhythmical. Nevertheless, this is the 
ensemble’s record. 
> * * 


Mezz Mezzrow and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Love, you're not the one for me (v) 
Swingin’ with Mezz. 

(Bruns. 01762), 

With people like Bennie Carter, Theodore 
Wilson, Max Kaminsky, Floyd O’Brien and 
George Foster on the job, these ought to be 
exceptional records. They can hardly be 
called that. 

They attempt to prove that the answer 
to the question ‘‘ Can hot music be refined? ” 
is ‘ Yes.” I am not at all sure that they do. 

Swingin’ with Mezz is not entirely what 
could be called good stuff, and, although 
the faster side, is not unduly inspiring. 

The obverse is more interesting. In 
addition to having the neatness of its 
coupling, the solo work is pleasing if not 
always exciting. 

The remainder of the combination is 
Freddie Goodman and Ben Gusik (trumpets), 
Jack Maisie (drums), Jack Sunshine (guitar), 
and John Russell and Mezz Mezzrow (his 
real name is Milton Mesirow) on saxes. 


*” * * 
Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Queer Notions 


King Porter Stomp 
(Brunswick 01758). 

Both these titles by the same band have 
been released previously on Columbia— 
Queer notions (CB678) last November: 
King Porter Stomp (CB701) a couple of 
months later—and, although these Bruns- 
wick arrangements are a little different, 
there is not much excuse for having given us 
almost the same thing all over again, 
particularly as the Columbia version of 
King Porter Stomp seems the better. That 
trumpet player who will play out of chord 
is very conspicuous on the Brunswick, and, 
while the record may as a whole be an 
invigorating noise, it is, after all, only much 
(very much) ado about nothing. 

On the other hand, the Brunswick Queer 
Notions is an improvement. I like its 
slightly slower tempo better ; it allows the 
band to play with more swing. Also it seems 


in some way to make this rather involved 
composition, with its whole-tone stunts, 
seem more intelligible. 

Two new men have recently joined the 
band. Elmer James is now on bass, and 
Lester Young, who hails from Kansas City, 
has replaced Hawkins on tenor since these 
records were made. 

* * * 
Spike Hughes and His Negro Orchestra (Am.) 

How come you do me like you do? (v by 

Henry Allen Jnr.) 

Sweet Sue, just you 

(Decca F3972). 

You will have to accept (or refuse) Sweet 
Sue solely for its solos, As far as the tune 
goes, its charm would at any time be de- 
stroyed by such fast tempo, but the point 
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How come you do me like you do? by Spike 
Hughes and His Negro Orchestra (Decca 
¥3972). 

Indiana by The Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01755). 

It should be you by Henry Allen Jnr. and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6487). 

Love’s Serenade by Mills Blue Rhythm 
Band (B6487). 

+Singin’ the Blues by Frankie Trumbauer 
and His Orchestra (Parlo, R1838). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

+Bixology (piano solo) by Bix Beiderbecke 
(Parlo. R1838). ° 

Give me liberty or give me love by The Four 
Bright Sparks (Col. CB749). 

On the sunny side of the street, I ain’t got 
nobody and It sends me (saxophone 
solos) by Coleman Hawkins (Parlo. 
R1825 and R1837). ; 


VOCAL. 

*Money in my pocket and *Sleepy Head by 
The Mills Brothers (Bruns. 01756 and 
01766). 

* Possibly the best of six new titles, all 
of which are recommended. 





DANCE BANDS. 

After all, you’re all I’m after and She loves 
me not by Ray Noble and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6485). 

Butterfingers by Adrian Rollini and His 
Orchestra. 

Emaline and ’Long about midnight by 
Frank Trumbauer and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01767). 

Josephine by Lew Stone and His Orchestra 
(Decca F3980). 

Keep on doin’ what you’re doin’ by Benny 
Goodman’s Orchestra (Col. CB745). 

Keep tempo and I stole back the girl by Scott 
Wood’s Orchestra(Regal-Zono. MR1296). 

Little Duteh Mill and The very thought of 
you by Ray Noble’s Orch.(H.M.V. B6482). 

True by Guy Lombardo’s Royal Canadians 
(Bruns. 01760) and 
Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6481). 


+ Re-issue. 
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hardly arises here as there is practically 
nothing in the way of original melody. The 
record is one gut-bucket solo after another, 
some fine, some (i.e. trombone) not so good, 
and on the whole not conspicuous for swing. 
The other side is another busk, but this 
time all swell. The difference is due just 
to that little matter of tempo. 
, * * * 
The New Music of Reginald Foresythe 
Bit 
The Duke insists 
(Col. CB744). 


Whether or not these are in their right 
section I don’t pretend to know. 

It depends on what hot music means, and 
although I have been talking about it for 
the last ten years, I have no more idea of 
the answer to that little problem to-day 
than I had when I started. 

One thing I do feel sure about is that 
Reggie Foresythe is justified in his use 
of the words “new music.” This negro 
musician has found out how to write tunes 
that are different and arrange them in a 


way that gives a new flavour to what we 
broadly term modern dance rhythm. 

More in favour of Bit I cannot say. 
Neither as a composition nor as an arrange- 
ment is it up to Foresythe’s standard. For 
one thing it is dull, which is perhaps the 
most unforgivable sin that anything claiming 
to be dance music can have. 

The Duke insists is not up to the form, 
as a whole, of, for instance, Foresythe’s 
Wealthy Widow either, but it is not without 
interest and offers more than one glimpse 
of his cleverness and artistry. 

* * * 


Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra (Am.) 

Singin’ the Blues 

(Parlo. R1838). 

Parlophone could not have chosen a better 
record for re-issue. 

Singin’ the Blues is still not only 
Trumbauer’s finest recorded ‘performance, 
but, you may remember, features at their 
best two inimitable artists whose names will 
live for many a day to come, even though 
they are in this world no longer—* Bix ” 


and Ed Lang. 





Vocal 


Six new titles by the Mills 


Sleepy Head and Jungle Fever (01766), 
Put on your old grey bonnet and I’ve found a 
new baby (01761), Swing it, sister and Money 
in my pocket (01756) by the Mills Brothers 
(Amer.)—these are Brunswick’s generous 
endeavour to fill the demand which is the 
not unexpected result of four broadcasts 
(to say nothing of inclusion in the Royal 
Command Variety Performance) by this 
famous negro vocal group which is paying 
its first visit to this country. 

It is sometimes said that the gramophone 
flatters artists, particularly vocalists, but 
the Mills Brothers are even better in person 
than they are on the wax. Such polish must 
be almost unique. They stopped the show 
at every performance at the London 


Brothers—and all good 


Palladium, and it is not surprising. The 
musicalness of their act would alone have 
been sufficient to make them a hit, but 
Londoners were not slow to appreciate their 
imitations of musical instruments which were 
so uncannily realistic that one had only to 
shut one’s eyes to be led into believing that 
an actual orchestra was on the stage—and 
an orchestra with a grand dance swing at 
that. 

Of the records I need say little. All are 
the Mills Brothers at their best, but if there 
is one that has particularly appealed to me 
it is Money in my pocket. For rhythmic 
interpretation the “instrumental” parts 
have many of the best dance bands skinned 
to a frazzle. It’s a downright shame. 





Instrumental 


New Hawkins Saxophone Solos 
Columbia revive The Four Bright Sparks—Parlophone re-issue “ Bixology” 


The one and only Hawk—and if you 
do not know who that is you ought not to 
be reading this review at all—is still over 

ere. 

He is spending his time appearing as a 
speciality turn with Jack Hylton’s and Mrs. 
Jack Hylton’s bands in their respective 
productions entitled “America Calling ” 
and “In Town To-night.” 

Jack Hylton’s act these days is his greatest 
ever. The purely stage side—that is to say 
production, comedy, and the like—is 
enormous. Freddy Schweitzer is a born 
comedian and the finale where three bands— 
the pit-orchestra,.a military band, and 
Hylton’s. own orchestra—all play the 
Knightsbridge march from Eric Coates’ 
“London Suite” in a special setting is a 
real thrill. Nevertheless, the showmanship 
aspect has nothing on- the band. purely as 
such. The brass section is something to 


go home to dream about. But this is 
supposed to be about one Coleman Hawkins, 
so let us proceed to his three new saxophone 
solos—On the sunny side of the street and 
I ain’t got nobody on Parlo. R1825, and on 
R1837 It sends me. 

On the sunny side will go down in hot 
music history as the time when Coleman 
Hawkins played a wrong note(*). 

It may do so for other reasons too. 
Probably many of Hawk’s records will— 
partly for his amazing technique and partly 
because, of all the fantastic melodic lines 
that dance music extemporisation has 
produced, none is more fantastic than those 
of this amiazing negro instrumentalist. If 
only from constant association I have become 
used to recognising “ tunes,” no matter how 
far a soloist departs from the original theme, 


(*) Fifth bar of first chorus. 





merely by listening to the harmony, but 
I ain’t got nobody beat me, and I'll wager 
that nine out of ten others will find them- 
selves in the same boat. The fact is that 
part of Hawk’s stock-in-trade is a gift of 
harmony so amazing that it enables him 
to create phrases on given progressions that 
most of us would never believe possible from 
the chords, and when you add to this an 
imagination—perhaps I ought to say 
soul—that can be inspired to rhapsodise 
for hours by the simplest little theme, 
you realise to some extent how it is that 
he evolves these astonishing melodies out 
of the everyday tunes which he takes for 
his frameworks. 

The piano accompaniments are played by 
George “ Buck’? Washington, who does 
Old-fashioned Love as a solo on the other side 
of R1837. 

You may remember him, firstly as a 
member of Buck and Bubbles, the double 
negro act which appeared in London some 
time ago, and secondly as the accompanist 
to Louis Armstrong in Dear old Southland 
(Parlo. R1718). On the Armstrong record 
he was described as “‘ Buck” Sublett. This 
little error arose owing to confusion about 
who was who in the act. Sublett is the other 
half of it. 

Old-fashioned Love is disappointing. I 
have heard “‘ Buck” play better than this, 
but you will have to get the record if only 
for the other side. It may take you some 
time to get the hang of what Hawkins is 
up to, but when you do I think you will 
revel in it. It is not only a question of cold 
ingenuity. There is something — potently 
fascinating about these exotic fantasia in 
rhythm. 


Columbia on CB749 have revived the 
Four Bright Sparks with a new personnel 
consisting of Arthur Young (piano), Rudy 
Starita (vibraphone), Harry Karr (saxo- 
phone, flute, etc.), and Harry Sharman 
(guitar). The titles are Give me liberty or 
give me love (v by Helen Howard) and 
Melody in Spring (v by Harry Bentley). 

Hearing records like these always puts 
ideas into my head for other novelties I 
might like better—for instance, Arthur 
Young and Harry Sharman with xylophone 
replaced by string-bass and a real swing 
saxophone; but judging these records on 
what they are, I admit without hesitation 
that they are three minutes of cleverand very 
effective ideas thoroughly well carried out. 


Parlophone re-issue on R1838 Bix Beider- 
becke’s piano solo Bixology (In a mist). 

Not the least remarkable thing about it 
is that it sounds even more modern than it 
did when Bix made it about seven years ago. 
The answer is that styles may come and 
styles may go in “dance” rhythm, but 
music goes on for ever. 

Yet I wonder if that remark is sufficient 
for the occasion. Rhythmic idiom has 
changed greatly in the last few years, and 
you know how the older fashioned kind gets 
on one’s nerves in the light of more modern 
ideas. 

Whether one can say Bix’s idiom is that 
of to-day hardly comes into the argument. 
The point is, that it had none of that 
aggravating “jazziness ’’ which was typical 
of his day—which is perhaps merely another 
way of saying that Bix was one of those 
rarities, an artist who could create for 
himself, uninfluenced by what was taking 
place around him. 
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Show and Film Tunes 





Leo Reisman leads in deluge of sentimental wallowing 
Few American bands offer anything inspiring for dancers 





First releases of songs from Bing Crosby’s new film, “We're Not Dressing” 


Big Business 
Repeal the Blues (see p. 449. April). 
***Green’s (Johnny) Orchestra (Am.) 
(v by Lee Wiley) (Bruns. 01757—with 
Easy come, easy go). 

Even those towhom Johnny Green’s name 
previously meant little are probably now 
well acquainted with it from his broadcasts 
during his recent visit to England. 

He is the composer of both tunes on this 
disc, and in addition to directing the record- 
ing orchestra presented under his name, is 
featured at the piano. Included also with 
combination are Benny Goodman (clarinet and 
saxophone), Mannie Klein and Ruby Wein- 
stein (trumpets) and Harry Bluestone (violin). 

After hearing Ray Noble’s grand effort 
on H.M.V. B6471, this Repeal the Blues 
sounds somewhat conventional (possibly any 
performance would), but I think you will 
like the tuneful treatment Johnny Green 
gives both the numbers. The band certainly 
has a high degree of musical finish. 


* * * 
Flying Down to Rio 
Carico (rumba) See pp. 449 April and 
Music makes me 489 May. 
*Roy’s (H.) Orchestra (v) (Parlo. R1816). 
Rob Harry Roy of the chance to wear his 
cloak of comedy and you take away practic- 
ally everything he has. 


* * * 


Footlight Parade 


Sittin’ on a a gute fence (see pp. 369 Feb. 
and 449 April). 
*Seymour’s (Syd) Band (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1295—with Café in Vienna). 

If you have seen Syd Seymour and his 
band’s stage presentation you are. not 
likely to quarrel with my opinion that Syd 
is one of the most amusing knock-about 
showman conductors we have. A clever 
dancer, born with the gift of being naturally 
funny, his crazy antics and mannerisms can 
be relied upon to keep any audience in fits, 
and I am not at all sure that he is not 
funnier than Harry Roy when it comes to 
seeing them. But, unlike Harry, Syd has 
not yet found out how to turn something 
that is good when seen into something 
equally amusing when heard. In fact, 
excepting for some patter by him against 
the rather bad vocal refrain oF the Backyard 
fence side, he makes no attempt to do so. 
A pity, if only because stage bands are not 
always musically all they might be when 
they make their first record. Still, Seymour’s 
band is by no means without ability. 


* * * 
Great Schnozzle (The) 
Ink-a-dink-a-doo. 


*Grofé’s (F.) Orchestra (Am.) (v by the 
Rhythm Boys) (Col. CB745). 

Musical, but hopelessly out of keeping with 

the. lively spirit of the song, as you will) 


realise if you care to get the vocal record 
by the great Schnozzle himself on Brunswick 
01754 (see p. 20). 

These Rhythm Boys should not be 
confused with the originals, who consisted 
of Bing Crosby, Harry Barris and Al Rinker. 


* * * 


Hips Hips Hooray 
Keep on doin’ what you're doin’ (see p. 487 
and 489 May). 

***Goodman’s (B.) Orchestra (Am.) (v by 

Jack Teagarden) (Col. CB745). 

If you let the name of Benny Goodman 
kid you into thinking this is a hot or exciting 
record, you are in for a disappointment. This 
is a “commercial” session, boys. Decorum, 

please. 

On the other hand, if you let my words 
kid you into thinking this record is without 


"CLASSIFICATION 
Five stars signifies outstanding; four, | 
very good; three, good; two, very 
fair; and one, passable 





interest, you will be equally wrong. Those 
who understand will revel in Jack Tea- 
garden’s singing, to say nothing of his very 
attractive trombone solo. Benny Goodman’s 
clarinet may not be the acme of inspired 
originality, but it is good of its type. The 
band plays neatly and rhythmically. 


* * * 


Little Women 


Josephine. 

****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Joe Ferrie) 
(Decca F3980— with You're my 
thrill). 

**Wilbur’s (J.) Band (v) (Rex 8167— 

. with Mauna Loa). 

Lew Stone’s quite straightforward record 
of this simple little melody owes more than 
a modicum of its charm to. the sweetness of 
the saxophones. Ifthe Rex has not the same 
finesse it is still an acceptable performance 
and I prefer the vocalist to Joe Ferrie. 


Unless otherwise stated the unin oe 7 & 

show or film tunes, and are 

section under their respective tit Where the 

coupling is not & 7.“ or film tonal its title is given 
that of the first side, and except where 

be ap stated is by the same artists.’ 


e page number(s) and date(s) after a title are 
eae the issue(s) of THE GRAMOPHONE in which 
mention of previously released records of the tune 
is made. here no such number or date is given 
it may be taken that the records mentio’ this 
month are the first of the title to be released. 
Prices—Broadcast “‘ tw re 1s. 6d.; Bruns- 
wick, 2s. 6d.; Columbia, 2s. 6d. ; Decea, 1s. 6d. ; 
Edison Bell ‘(gold label), 1s. 6d.: Edison Beli 
Winner (W Series), ls.;  Four-in-One (Homo- 
eee, . 3 6d. ; Four-Tune (Broadcast) 1s. 6d. ; 
iM 6d. ; Homochord, 1s. ; Imperial, 
1s. 0a. 7 eh 1s. 6d. ; Parlopho ne, 28. 6d. ; 
7el- -Zonophone, 1s. 6d. ;) Rex, 1 Sterno, 





Love, Life and Laughter 


Love, life and laughter (eis one-step). 
*B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. 
CB750). 


Riding on the Clouds 

*B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v by Len 
Berman) (Col. CB750). 

*Barnett’s (S.) Orchestra (v) (Edison 
Bell 5669—with You oughta be in 
pictures). 

One star would be a bit mean if one were 
judging the records only on the performances, 
but there is so little to be said for either of 
these “ Love, life and laughter ’’ tunes. 


* * * 


Melody in Spring 
Ending with a kiss. 
*Kunz’ Casani Club Orchestra (v by 
Dawn Davis) (Sterno R1410). 
**Loss’ ye co enei ang Ty Bell A5667— 
with One morning in May). 
***Stone’s (Lew) Band (v - Al Bowlly) 
(Decca F3979). 

The admitted popularity of Charlie Kunz’ 
band with radio listeners leaves me unmoved 
and unrepentant. To me, it is still about the 
most unimaginative and insipid thing I have 
to talk about each month. Nor does the 
singing of Dawn Davis do anything to im- 
prove matters. They tell me she looks very 
charming, but whatever the future may 
bring, unfortunately, gramophone records do 
not yet provide vision. Judging on what one 
hears, Miss Davis is definitely not so good. 
When compared with such singers as Phyllis 
Robins and Howard Jacob’s new discovery, 
Pat Hyde—but we had better leave it at that. 

Joe Loss’ records are improving. This is, 
I think, the best his band has done and 
some good flute playing gives it an original 
flavour. 

Nevertheless it is, as usual, Lew Stone who 
makes the best showing. There is a warmth 
of feeling in his simple sweet treatment of 
this melody that tells its own story from the 
first bar of the record. Again I have to pay 
tribute to the saxophone tone and the 
general balance of the ensemble. 

All of which remarks apply equally to— 


Melody in Spring. 
**Capitol Band (v) (Edison Bell 5671— 
with Emaline). 
*Kunz’ Casani Club Band (v by Dawn 
Davis) (Sterno 1410). 
****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 
(Decca F3979). 
—excepting that Lew Stone’s band is even 
better in this title, and Dawn Davis sings 
a better chorus for Charlie Kunz. 


* * * 


Roman Scandals 


Build a little home (see pp. 370 Feb. and 

490 May). 

**Venuti’s (J.) Orchestra (Am.) (v) (Rex 
8169—with Little Dutch Mill by Van 
Eps’ Orchestra). 

Unfortunately, names niean nothing on 
records—at least, to the extent that the best 
of the greatest dance players can: become as 
stereotyped as the rest when saddled with 
the curse of “‘ commerciality.” As far as 
musicianship goes, Venuti’s orchestra plays 
as competently as anyone would expect, 
but what ‘does it all amount to? Until one 
reaches the last chorus,. which, by way of a 
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sop, is played with a little more semblance 
of initiative and swing, the whole thing is 
nothing but.just another pretty-pretty ditty 
served up in a fulsomely oily way that is 
no more a compliment to the intelligent 
listener than it is to the august reputation 
of the famous violinist from whom the band 
takes its name. 

The backing is much of the same sort of 
thing without quite as much musical polish. 


* * * 


She Loves Me Not 


After all, you're all I’m after. 
She loves me not. 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orchestra (v by Al 
Bowlly) (H.M.V. B6485). 
**Reisman’s (Leo) Orchestra (Am.) (v by 
John Beal) (Bruns. 01765). 

If you think my outburst against Mr. 
Venuti unjustified, hear Ray Noble and see 
for yourself what a difference there is when 
these everyday commercial songs get into 
the hands of someone who can see beyond 
their sentimental as , has an idea or two 
of his own, and is not entirely blind to the 
rhythmic aspect of the subject. 

Neither tune is any worse, but no better 
than the average, but by routining them 
in a way that doesn’t let you know from 
bar to bar precisely what is going to happen 
next, and logically working out a few quite 
simple but well-chosen contrasts, effects 
and touches of colour, Ray, with the assist- 
ance ofa band that is in complete sympathy 
with his ideas and understands the meaning 
of the word style, makes them sound about 
as attractive as they well could. 

But such good things are rare, and with 
Reisman we go back to the sugar-stick, with 
its pretentious overcoating of vivid colours 
and inside nothing but a sticky, cloying mass 
of the eternal fulsome fiddles and everything 
else in keeping. The vocal refrains only 
make things worse. These golden tenors are 
just so much lead in music of this sort— 
even when they are good, and this one is not. 


* * * 


The Three Sisters 


Hand in Hand (see p. 490 May). 
**Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by All Bowlly) 
(Decca F3985). 
Lew Stone has a good try at it, but this 
tune is quite unsuitable for him, or any other 
dance band for that matter. 


Lonely Feet. 
*Jackson’s (J.) Orchestra (v by trio) 
(H.M.V. B6489). 


*Roy’s (H.) Band (v by Harry Roy) 
(Parlo. R1817—with Emaline). 
**Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 
(Decca F3985). 

This is another one that is not at its best 
as dance music, and when dance bands find 
themselves up against such things the best 
way out is to be as simple as possible. If 
only for this reason, I like Lew Stone’s 
record best. The others are over-arranged. 
Harry Roy ought not to sing the chorus of 
such songs as this. 


* * * 
We're Not Dressing 


Good-night, lovely little lady. 
****Club Carolina Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01759). 


***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v by Denny Dennis) 
(Decca F3981). 


***Jackson’s (J.) Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 
B6489) 


**Roy’s (H.) Orchestra (v)(Parlo. R1830). 
*Somers’ (Debroy) Band (v) (Col. 
CB748—with the waltz, If). 

I see the film critics have not been quite as 
enthusiastic about this latest Bing Crosby 
picture as I would have expected. Person- 
ally, I thoroughly enjoyed it. 

It is true that the story is merely a thinly 
disguised version of “The Admirable 
Crichton ” and the film but another excuse 
for Bing to sing on every possible and 
impossible occasion, but the music is good 
and the picture as a whole has plenty of 
amusing situations and is not lacking in 
incident or production. George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, who are responsible for most 
of the comedy, are as irresistible as ever. 

Bing is a sailor on the yacht of a wealthy 
heiress (Carole Lombard) and the two have 
cast an eye at each other long before they 
are cast up on a desert island as the result 
of the yacht being shipwrecked. The island 
gives Bing his chance. He becomes the 
strong, if not exactly silent man, and takes 
command of the whole works, including 
Carole Lombard. Personally, I don’t blame 
him. As most of her clothes were lost with 
the other things in the wreck, he is able to see 
enough of her to appreciate her attractions. 

If you imagine Lovely little lady to be 
the song sung by Bing to the damsel of his 
heart, you are wrong. Amongst her other 
possessions, Carole Lombard has on the 
yacht a pet bear and it is Bing’s job to take 
care of it. About the only way he can 
control it is to sing to it, and Lovely little 
lady is the bedtime story he tells it. As 
a matter of fact, this way of putting the 
fluence on Mr. Bruin turns out rather useful. 
After the wreck Bing manages in some way 
to find himself floating about in a barrel, 
and it is by means of the dulcet strains of the 
song that he induces the obliging animal to 
tow him to land. 

Of the records I like the Brunswick best. 
The vocal refrain is attractive, and in its 
neat and unassuming way it is not without 
style and subtlety. 

Roy Fox’s version has a better vocal than 
Jack Jackson’s, but the latter is the more 
interesting arrangement. 

Harry Roy’s effort is uneventful, but not 
displeasing. The same may be said of Debroy 
Somers’, although it is inclined to lack even 
“commercial ’’ swing and is not helped by a 
very weak trombone solo towards the end. 


It’s the animal in me. 
*Reisman’s (Leo) Orchestra (Am.) (v by 
Frank Luther) (Bruns. 01763). 
**Roy’s (H.) Orchestra (v) (Parlo. R1830). 

One must have quite a lot of animal in 
one to do a tune like this really well, and 
although Mr. Reisman has managed to scrape 
| a bit for the occasion, he is still thinking 
of the formal room in that ritzy Central 
Park Casino where even a smile is just too, 
too vulgah, my dears. 

I can imagine how Harry Roy’s pop eyes 
must have glistened when he found a tune 
with a name like this. As far as he personally 
is concerned he has not failed to produce 
a fine specimen of the species, but for once 
the band does not seem to have backed him 
up. Their jungle doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing more terrifying than a couple of trees 
in Richmond Park. 

Where’s that tiger? 

Boys, you missed the opportunity of 
a lifetime. 





Love thy neighbour. 
**Reisman’s (Leo) Orchestra (Am.) (v by 
Frank Luther) (Bruns. 07763). 
Possibly, but there’s no need to dribble all 
over him. Still, this is certainly not so slob- 
bery as some this month. 


May I? 
*Duchin’s E.) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6483). 


***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v. by Denny Dennis) 
(Decca F3981). 

*Reisman’s (Leo) Orchestra (Am.) (v by 
Frank Luther). 

Roy Fox’s is the sort of record one should 
either write books about or hold their peace 
for ever. Its good and bad points are so 
much a matter of details that it is impossible 
to deal with them without taking the record 
bar by bar. Speaking generally, it comes off 
in spite of its faults and is, anyway, preferable 
to the over-orchestration which makes the 
Brunswick a lot of blah about nothing and 
the slimy stuff served up by Mr. Duchin, 
whose pianist’s style would not have been 
a credit to a cinema orchestra five years ago. 


Once in a blue moon. 
*Reisman’s (Leo) Orchestra (Am.) (Vv 
by Georg Beuchler) (Bruns. 01764). 
The more I hear of these American dance 
(sic!) records the more I am forced to the 
conclusion that a deluge of sentimental 
wallowing has set in among the “ commer- 
cial” bands over there. And as the chief 
wallower Reisman appears to hold an unas- 
sailable position. 


She reminds me of you. 
***Club Carolina Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01754). 
**Duchin’s (E.) Orehestra (Am.) (Vv) 
(H.M.V. B6483). 

Though still a bit dopey, it is an improved 
Eddie Duchin that we find on this side. 
Excepting where it broadens out and gets 
oily, the ensemble has more rhythm in its 
playing. The pianist has managed to steer 
clear of his more obviously corny phrases 
and the violinist plays his solo with some 
idea of rhythmical phrasing. 

But my vote goes to the Brunswick. The 
style of the brass is not all it might be in one 
or two places in the first chorus, but on the 
whole the band knows its stuff. The saxo- 
phone section is its strong point, and the 
arranger has scored it some special passages 
which it puts over very effectively. 


* * * 
Wonder Bar 
Don’t say good-night (waltz) \ see p. 490, 
Goin’ to Heaven on a mule May. 


*Henry’s (Tal) North Carolinians (Am.) 
(v) (Regal-Zono. MR1299). 

I am afraid these latest newcomers to the 
Regal-Zonophone list have nothing unduly 
interesting to offer. The waltz is the better 
side, but although it is reasonably good for 
dancing, it has nothing very attractive for 
the listener. 

The fox-trot has a curious march-like 
rhythm that is far from being satisfactory. 
If you heard any of the records of this tune 
issued last month, you will know that there 
are a couple of places in the chorus which call 
for an effective break, but every time they 
come round the band misses its chance. 
Nothing could give the show away more 
completely. EpGark JACKSON. 
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TURN 


HE Twelfth Volume of THE GRAMOPHONE starts this 

month with even more favourable omens than its pre- 
decessors, because the general public seems to be acquiring 
with growing impetus the principles that have always been 
foremost among our readers: the principles of having an 
instrument that can worthily reproduce the finest recordings, 
of building up a library of the best records, old and new, and 
of making an effort to alleviate the wear of records. 

In response, the manufacturers are supplying instruments 
of high quality at prices which would have seemed impossibly 
low a few years ago; the output of important and exciting 
recordings is constantly maintained, and the use of non- 
metallic needles is on the increase. The industry is in a healthy 
state, and there can be little doubt that it is alert enough to 
take advantage of the gradually rising ability of the public 
to buy records again. 

Parenthetically, the latest development in recording long 
works deserves a note. On the system of the change-over 
from one projector to another and back again, to which we 
have been accustomed even from the days of lantern lectures, 
but more lately in cinemas where the continuous running of 
a film is essential, the two turntables now installed in recording 
studios enable an orchestra to record a symphony, for instance, 
as in a concert performance without stopping at the end of 
every four minutes and repeating that “‘side’”’ again and 
rehearsing the next bit, and so on, till the urge and life of a 
real performance were jeopardised. It is quite an obvious 
development and is even overdue. Josef Szigeti’s article 
about the “luxury ”’ records of the ‘Brahms Concerto, that 
he made with the Hallé Orchestra (May 1929, p. 525), was in 
effect a strong plea for the conditions that have now been 
adopted in the H.M.V. studios for about five months. 


Rachmaninoff Songs 

Mr. Richard Holt informs us that if five hundred subscribers 
can be secured willing to pay 25s. for an album of six 10-inch 
records of Rachmaninoff’s songs sung by Vladimir Rosing, 
the Parlophone Company is prepared to supply it. Should 
only three hundred subscribers be obtained, the price will be 
30s. 

Will all readers who approve the idea and will help its 
realisation please send their names and addresses to Mr. Holt, 
c/o The Parlophone Co. Ltd., 98-102 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1, marking their envelopes ‘‘ Rosing-Rach- 
maninoff Album ’’? 


From Nigeria 

Every now and then the Gramophone Exchange delights us 
by showing us some of the correspondence that its large business 
in the less enlightened parts of Africa elicits. This is the 
latest that has made us laugh : 

*“* Dear Sir,—I will be very much pleased if you can first 
send me the leaflets in which the list of accessories are written ; 
then will I know the best accessories I want. And I want you 
to send me any book or anything you have. Help me and 
I will help too. How many sons have you? Ask anything 
you want from me, and I will give you. Will you please give 
me one spectacle. And kindly direct it to my address above. 
Will you please give me one torchlight? Will you give me one 
John Bull printing outfit and note books too? I will be glad 
to get the reply soon. Please give my hearty salutation to 
Bridger and Kay Ltd. May God aid both of us in our lessons. 
I remain yours faithfully, ... ” 


Covent Garden 

With the season of Grand Opera in full swing, we miss 
the articles of Herman Klein more vividly than ever. ‘‘ Your 
most important contributor,” writes one of our first readers 
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who at the time of Battistini’s death wrote an article on the 
artist for another periodical. ‘‘ I was somewhat proud of this 
effort—until I saw H. K.’s contribution on the same subject 
soon afterwards. It made me feel very small indeed. I 
realised then how truly great was this grand old man who had 
known so many immortal singers of the past.”’ 


Collectors’ Corner 

The projected revision by Mr. P. G. Hurst of his handbook 
of rare and historical records is now taking shape. It will 
be published in a strictly limited edition, finely printed on 
high grade paper, and the price is at present estimated at 
five shillings. This will apply only to advance subscribers, 
while rigid priority will be given to those who have already 
promised their support. 

Applications should be made to Mr. Hurst, c/o THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, W.1, and suggestions for a 
suitable title will be gladly received. Mr. Hurst will make a 
further announcement in next month’s *‘ Collectors’ Corner.” 


The National Show Train 

Built in secrecy at Hayes, born in glistening splendour 
and baptised by the Prime Minister himself, the H.M.V. 
train is now well away on its tour of the country. Its pro- 
gramme for June includes visits to Cardiff, Coventry, 
Birmingham, Hanley, Liverpool, Southport, Blackburn, 
Rochdale, Bolton, Blackpool (which it reaches on the 15th), 
Manchester, Carlisle, Ayr, Kilmarnock, Glasgow, Dundee and 
Aberdeen. July will be spent in a slow descent of the East 
Coast and it will reach Southend on August 2nd, the last 
stage before returning to Hayes. 

The white coaches are conspicuous wherever they go and the 
never-ceasing flow of visitors at every resting-place is a fine 
justification for those who sponsored the undertaking. It 
must have been costly to equip in so austerely sumptuous a 
manner, the only indications of economy being in space and 
in the prices of the various E.M.I. instruments which are 
demonstrated unceasingly by Mr. Fenwick and his two 
colleagues. 

A visit to the National Show Train should on no account 
be missed. 


Short Commons 

Denis Freeman, of the B.B.C., is going to produce the . 
Footlights Revue for May Week at Cambridge, which opens 
on June 4th at the Theatre Cinema. The Revue is called 
‘Sir or Madam,” and is, as usual, written, composed and 
acted by members. 

John Christie’s first season of Mozart opera has begun 
at Glyndebourne (near Lewes). Presumably all our readers 
who are interested in this extraordinarily gallant adventure 
already know all about it. 

The visit of the Finnish National Orchestra to England is 
one that has already roused the Sibelians to great enthusiasm. 
To-day, June Ist, the second concert at the Queen’s Hall 
takes place, with the Sixth Symphony in the programme ; 
the Fourth and Second are to be played next Monday, after 
which the orchestra goes to Hull for a final concert on Tuesday 
(June 5th). The conductor, Professor Georg Schnéevoigt, is 
known already over here, and on Columbia records. 

One of our readers, Mr. John F. Hague, has offered to 
correspond with anyone who wishes advice in choosing records 
and building up a classical library of them. He is the head of 
the gramophone department in a large Scarborough shop and 
claims to have one of the best collections of records in the 
North of England. Enquiries should be addressed to him 


c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
Cc. 8. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


Exponential Horns and Baffles 
(continued) 


Design Formule 

The first stage of the design, then, is to make up our minds 
exactly what we wish to do. To assist in this I give certain 
formule showing the relations between radius of throat, 
radius of open end, slope of open end, length of horn and 
cut-off frequency of transmission. I am afraid I cannot 
include any measure of ‘“ lumpiness ”’ due to bass resonances 
being set up by the reflections at the open end. Formule 
have been worked out for this purpose but they are very 
complicated and, be it whispered, not very reliable. 

Now look at the diagram and the symbols written upon it : 

Radius of throat at O=a ins. 

Radius of open end=A ins. 

Length of horn between them=L ins. 

Radius of section at point P=y ins. 

Distance along axis of section at P from O-—OM=x ins. 

Slope of horn at P=@°. 

Slope of horn at open end=S°. 

Taper of horn=m. 

Cut-off frequency=f cycles per sec. 

Velocity of sound=1,130 ft. per sec. 13,560 ins. per sec. 

Here are the formule in their simplest form : 

1. The relation between the radius of section at P and he 
distance from the throat is given by log y=log a-++mx. 

2, For the open end, this gives log A=log a+mL. 

3. The relation between the taper, m, and the cut-off 
frequency is : f=4,970 m or m=-00020If. 

4. If the slope, 8, at the open end is settled there is a relation 
between m and A. Thus if S=36° mA=-3155, fA=1,570; 
if S=45° mA=-4343, fA=2,160. 

Intermediate values are given in the following table : 

S 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 .44 465 
mA -3155 -3273 -3393 -3518 -3643 -3776 -3910 -4051 -4194 -4343 
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Assuming that the dimensions at the throat, being deter- 
mined by the nature of the driving unit, are fixed for us at the 
start, the following cases are likely to occur in practice : 

(a) Within reason, there may be no fixed limits for either 
length of horn or size of open end. In this case we may proceed 
to base the design on the cut-off frequency alone. Having 
chosen that, our taper ‘‘m” is determined by formula (3) 
and our size of open end by formula (4). Formula (2) then 
fixes the length of horn required. The only latitude we have is 
in determining A from (4),and this in its turn will affect the 
value of L determined by (3). Obviously, if we limit ourselves 
to the smaller slope of 36° we shall get the benefit of a smaller 
A and a smaller L, but will pay for them in bass resonances. 

(6) The size of open end may be limited, e.g. by the necessity 
for carrying the horn through a doorway. In this case, 
formula (4) would determine the taper, m, and therefore f, 


the cut-off frequency, by formula (3),and then the length of 
horn, L, would be fixed by (2). 

(c) The maximum length of horn may be fixed for us in 
advance. In this case, (2) and (4) together would determine 
both m and A, though the calculation would be simply disgust- 
ing. In practice one would attack the problem by assuming 
a value for the cut-off frequency and therefore for m, work out 
the value of A from (2) and check to see whether the product 
mA came within the limits specified in (4). If it came below 
-3155 the assumed cut-off frequency would be too low; if it 
exceeded -4343, the values should be reworked assuming a 
lower cut-off. 

(d) If there are limits to both A and L, the greatest possible 
values should be taken and the value of m determined from (2). 
Then the check from (4) should be made as in (c) above. Fora 
directional baffle I shoyld then reduce L while still keeping A 
large so as to get a product mA in (4) as near as possible to 
-4343. In other circumstances I should reduce A and work 
out the value of m again from (2) until the product mA came 
down to «3155. 

Having determined m and L in this sort of way, the final 
stage preparatory to the actual drawing operations is to 
construct a table in the following form: 

Head ‘of table : Value of log a. 

Col. 1:: Distances along axis from x=0 in 2 in. steps to 
x=L. As the open end is approached it will probably be 
found desirable to take 1-in. steps. 

Col. 2 : Figure in Col. 1 multiplied by m.. 

Col. 3 : Add log a to figure in Col. 2. 

Col. 4: Antilog of Col. 3. This gives the radius of cross- 
section, y, at the specified distance from the throat. As a 
check on the calculation note that y=A when x=L. 

This completes the calculations for the ordinary exponential 
horn of circular cross-section. To deduce from this the appro- 
priate modified exponential horn a few further operations are 
necessary, and if it is then desired to convert to a horn of 
rectangular section a little more patience still is called for. 
Fortunately the work is more straightforward to carry out 
than it is to describe ! 


Modified Exponential Horn 


The radii of the modified exponential horn at various 
distances, x, along the axis are deduced directly from those 
of the ordinary exponential by multiplying the latter by 
certain factors which depend on the slope of the horn at those 
points. The radius of the modified horn is always the smaller, 
the ratio decreasing from unity at the throat to 0-93 at the 
open end (45°). The following table gives the values for 
various angles of slope: 

ae= 0 10 20 25 30 35 40 45 
ratio= 1 -996 -984 -976 -967 -957 -945. -930 

To use this table, of eourse, one would first of all have to 
draw the ordinary exponential horn and measure the slope 
at various points. If one is only aiming at a modified 
exponential horn this is rather a nuisance, so I prefer to arrive 
at the result in a rather different way: 

Suppose we have three adjacent radii, r,, YT, Yrs, of the 
ordinary exponential horn calculated for one-inch intervals 
along the axis. Then the value of the ratio of reduction for the 
radius r, can be determined by working out (r;—r,) and then 
reading off from the following table, or better still, from 
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a graph constructed from the table. I leave readers to make 
the graph for themselves because it is not easy to get a satis- 
factory block of a graph of this kind. 
Value of rz;—r, : 
0 0-1 0-2 0-3 0-4 05 06 0-7 08 09 1 
Ratio at rz: 
1 -998 -994 -988 -981 -973 -965 -957 -948 -939 -93 
This procedure will give the value of the ratio for all points 
except the open end, and that can quite easily be estimated 
from the rest. 


Rectangular Horns 

This first step in the design of a square or rectangular horn 
is to find the radius of the circle of equivalent area to the 
rectangular opening. This is done, of course, by dividing the 
area by 3-1416 and then finding the square root of the result. 
Thus, an opening of 3 ft. by 4 ft. has an area of 12 sq. ft. 
or 1,728 sq. in. This divided by 3°1416 gives 550 and the 
square root of 550 is 23-45, giving the radius in inches of the 
corresponding circular opening. 

The next step is to settle the slope of the horn one intends 


* + 


to have at the open end and from this to find the factor from 
the second table given above. The radius determined as in 
the last paragraph should then be divided by this factor. This 
will give the open-end radius of the corresponding ordinary 
exponential horn. Thus, if we decide on a slope of 40°, the 
factor is ‘945, and 23-45 divided by this gives 24-82. 

We now proceed, as in the sub-paragraph marked (b) on the 
previous page, to determine the taper and cut-off frequency 
by formula (4) and then the length of horn by formula (2). 

As an example, I will assume a tone-arm opening of }-inch 
radius. For a slope of 40°, mA=-3643 and since A=24-82 
inches, m= -01468 and f=73 cycles. From formula (2) we now 
have : 

m L=log 24-:82—log 0-75 
= 1-3949—0-8751+1 
=1-5198 

So L=1-5198 — -01468 
= 104 inches nearly. 


Our horn is clearly going to be a very long one. But, then, 
we assumed a large opening and have worked to quite a low 
cut-off frequency of 73 cycles. 


* 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. Superhet Five-Four-Two 
Autoradiogram Price 27 guineas 
Specification. 


Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 

I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 

Second Detector :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 

Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 

Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Auto- Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wavelength Range :—200-500 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 Cycles. 

Automatic Record Unit, Tone Control, Mains Aerial and 
Provision for Auxiliary Speakers. 

Here is yet another indication of the thoroughness and 
efficient methods of production employed at the Hayes factory 
of the Gramophone Company. A radio-gramophone with 
automatic record changer for 27 guineas ! 

Not so very long ago anyone who may have had the temerity 
to foreshadow such an instrument at anything like this figure 
would have been quietly dismissed as an imbecile or something 
akin to it. 

But when H.M.V. announced their Five-Forty and Four- 
Forty instruments in February, one more or less expected 
further developments of the same character. 

It will be seen by comparison of the above specification 
and that of the Five-Forty radio-gramophone on page 374 
of the February issue, that the general circuit arrangements 
are very similar, the principal difference between the two 
models is the incorporation in the Five-Four-Two of the 
automatic record changer. 

This unit bears a striking resemblance to the type incor- 
porated in the larger H.M.V. radiograms. Actually, however, 


it embodies several entirely new mechanical ideas, as well as 
much of the original mechanism. There is no need to describe 
it in detail here ; it is of the kind that repeats or rejects, at 
will, any single record, or it will play a sequence of eight 10- or 
12-inch records (not mixed), and after the playing of the last 
record the pick-up comes to rest on a new type mercury switch 
If it is desired to 


and thus automatically stops the motor. 





manipulate pick-up and records by hand, then the auto- 
mechanism can be thrown out of gear. 

Throughout our tests the unit behaved as its designers 
intended. 

On the reproduction side the instrument proved to be 
quite as amiable and attractive as the Five-Forty ; bright and 
vivacious when reproducing strings and wood-wind, and not 
specially ponderous or emphatic in its dealings with those 
instruments whose duty it is 
to provide music of lower 
frequency. 

There is one criticism we 
must make. The pick-up 
produces far too much chatter 
when traversing the grooves 
of some orchestral works. 
This appears to be a common 
fault of the instruments in 
which this particular type of 
pick-up is used. Apart from 
this, there is very little to 
choose between radio and 
record quality. 

Having acquainted  our- 
selves with the efficiency of 
the radio circuit on previous 
occasions we only carried out 
superficial tests of its ability 
to receive and separate Eng- 
lish and foreign broadcasts. 
As anticipated, the instru- 
ment was quite up to the 
standard set by its predeces- 
sors employing a _ similar 
circuit. It provided a variety of entertainment from almost 
every country in Europe and, except in one or two instances 
on the long waveband, there was negligible mutual interference. 
Everything is planned for easy manipulation ; the four radio 
controls and tuning scales are situated on the motor board and 
the gramophone volume control on the cabinet front. 
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The Marconiphone Superhet Receiver, Model 296 
Price 15 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi MX40 Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Second Detector :—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi PX4 Valve. 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :— Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Power Output :—2 Watts (approz.). 
Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 
Consumption :—75 Watts (approz.). 
Image and Static Suppressors, A.V.C.; Visual Tuning Indicator, 
Mains Aerial and Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Speakers. 


Here is another receiver which, although it has only four 
valves functioning in the receiving and amplifying circuits, 
is actually of six stages set, or seven if one counts that diode 
section of the MHD4 valve which supplies the potential for the 
A.V.C. 


In addition, there are static and image suppressor circuits 
as well as a_ visual 
tuning indicator of in- 
genious and effective 
design. This not only 
ensures that tuning is 
accurate, but also en- 
ables it to be carried 
out even at those times 
when there is an 
interval in the _ pro- 
grammes. One simply 
has to turn the tuner 
knob until the dial 
indicator is set to the 
chosen station and the 
green light reaches its 
highest point ; then the 
set is correctly tuned to that particular station. 

The static suppressor reduces background noises at will 
by the simple operation of a switch, and the image suppressor 
circuit is effective in minimising second-channel interference, 
and the action of the automatic volume control keeps the 
output at fairly uniform levels irrespective of the strength of 
the incoming signal. 

It will thus be seen from this brief A.B.C. of the ‘‘ features ”’ 
that this Marconiphone instrument incorporates some very 
modern and effective refinements hitherto only found in 
instruments of a larger and more expensive kind. 

The performance of the receiver is as convincing as its 
specification would lead one to expect. The quality of repro- 
duction sets a new standard for a commercial receiver of this 
type : there is a minimum of bass emphasis due to resonance— 
an unusual feature in sets of this kind—a smooth and not too 
full a middle register, and, provided the tone control is set to 
the maximum brilliance position, a treble response which is 
quite strong and bright enough for a small living-room. The 
most noticeable feature, however, is the nicely rounded quality 
of the bass, which, without going very low in the scale, does 
not become oppressive even at substantial volume levels. 
The “set ” volume control, by the way, is operative on both 
radio and records. 

The sensitivity will satisfy most people ; all the worth-while 
foreigners can be received as well as a fair selection of Regional 
broadcasts. Even the mains aerial and no earth at all is 
sufficient to provide a variety of alternate programmes. Thus 
the set is completely transportable. 

At the price we have yet to find a receiver which promises 
to give more real satisfaction. 





The H.M.V. Superhet Portable Fluid-Light Six 


Price 16 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Second Detector and L.F. Stage :—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Catkin Valve. 
Rectifier :—Marconi MU12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :— Resistance- Capacity. 
Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wavelength Range :—200-500 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 
Consumption :—65 Watts (approz.). 
Visual Tuning Indicator A.V.C.; Separate Internal Frame 
Aerials and Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Speaker. 

This receiver is an-all mains development of the battery- 
operated portable which H.M.V. produced some months ago. 
It combines the transportability of that receiver with the 
éfficiency and battery-free troubles of the Fluid-Light Five 
we reviewed last month. Since it is fitted with separate long 
and medium waveband frame aerials it can be operated in any 
room without any external connections except that to the 
nearest electric point. It is thus completely transportable in 
the home. 

The pre-detector H.F. stage compensates fully for the 
relative inefficiency of the frame aerials as compared with an 
outdoor aerial ; so much so that stations from all over Europe 
come in at almost every turn of the tuner knob. 

The automatic volume control, the bias for the operation 
of which is provided by one side of the MH D4, works splendidly; 
there is very little variation in output between local or distant 
reception, even those stations noted for consistent fading are 
held at a uniform level. As in the H.M.V. Fluid-Light Five, an 
effective visual tuning indicator is fitted. The type, however, is 
somewhat different. Here two arrows of light are seen on the 
tuning dial upon switching on—one for the long wave calibra- 
tions and another for the 
short wave side; the 
correct tuning position is 
indicated when the 


“tails” of the arrows 
are longest. 
The most surprising 


feature of the reproduc- 
tion is the cleanness and 
solidity of the bass; there 
is little tendency to boom 
—a characteristic that 
one seldom finds in sets 
of so small dimensions. 
We passed similar re- 
marks about the Fluid- 
Light Five last month, 
and it would seem that at 
last the reaction against 
heavy bass has set in. 
A stronger and longer treble response, too, appears to be on 
its way. Here, also, we note a marked improvement over 
previous designs. 

Simplicity of operation and superfine workmanship combine 
to make this receiver easily the most convincing “‘ portable ”’ 


that H.M.V. have produced. 





Television Merger 

The Marconi—E.M.I. Television Company was registered on 
May 22nd, 1934. This new company is the result of an agree- 
ment between the Marconi and Electrical & Musical Industries 
companies to form a television merger on a fifty-fifty basis. 
The agreement relates to high definition television. The 
board of the new company will include the Marchese Marconi. 
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the GAR RAR DPick-up 


A Garrard Quality Product 


AGNIFICENT volume and 

absolutely faithful reprceduc- 
tion make the Garrard Pick-Up 
the supreme method of electrical 
reproduction of gramophone 
records. Ask your dealer for a 
free demonstration. 





Prices: 
Pick-Up complete with Arm 













and Leads .. 32/6 
As above, including Leads 
with Volume Control .. 37/6 


@ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 
GARRARD QUALITY PRODUCTS 


GARRARD ENGINEERING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. LTD, 


Swindon, Wilts or 17 Grafton St., W.1 
*Phone: Swindon 534 ’Phone: Regent 7596 





5 O/ ™ complete 










—‘‘from the 
softest lullaby 
to a full symphony! ” 


THE MELTROPE PICK-UP 


will reproduce any Record with 
superb tone and equal clarity 


—————Send for latest descriptive folder — 


MPLIFIERS 2 


BILLET R? WALTHAMSTOW. E17 


TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 2244 
















FOR YOUR 
RADIOGRAM 


Use ‘‘ Golden Pyramid- 
Radiogram ” Needies 


1/6 


Per Pyramid 100 Needles 
Plays Five Records 





FOR YOUR 
GRAMOPHONE 


Use ‘Golden Pyramid” * 
Gramophone Needles 


g° 
Per Pyramid 200 Needles 
Made in Four Tones 





THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO.,LTD, ARGOSY WORKS,REDDITCH, ENG. 
ALN 








BRITAIN’S BRIGHTEST DANCE BAND 


HARRY ROY 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


from the May Fair Hotel 


Good-night, Lovely Little Lady, Fox-Trot 
It’s the Animal in Me, Fox-Trot (Both from film, 

‘* We’re Not Dressing ’’) - - No. R1830 (2/6) 
Temperamental, Blues 
I'm Somebody's Sweetheart Now, Quick-Step 

No. R1829 (2/6) 

Lonely Feet, Fox-Trot 
Emaline, Fox-Trot - - - - No. R1817 (2/6) 


One Morning in May, Fox-Trot 
Mama Don’t Want No Peas an’ Rice, Six-Eight 
No. R1812 (2/6) 


Lucy’s Lips, Fox-Trot 


The Villain of the Piece, Fox-Trot - No. R1784 (2/6) 
Tho . "Rick whe < Gal. Fox Trot - - No. R1733 (2/6) 
eee ae petacart, Fox-Trot - = No. R1734 (2/6) 
Cee eee ee ulek-Seep - = No. R1505 (2/6) 


PARLOPHONE 


102 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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GRAMOPHONE S : 
Acoustic and Radio | 























IS INDISPENSABLE TO ALL WHO ARE 
INTERESTED IN GOOD REPRODUCTION 


OUR READERS SAY 


‘**Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio’ is a very fine production and should 
have a ready sale when one considers the price and wealth of information which 
it contains. It should appeal to all who are interested in gramophones—both 
the ‘fan’ and the novice—as it would appear to be a standard work on 
these topics. It is deserving of the highest praise.” 





“I am particularly pleased with ‘Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio.’ I 
never expected it to contain such a wealth of useful information. It should 
certainly become a standard book of reference.” 





PRICES : Is. 2d. (Paper Covers); 2s. 3d. (Buckram Covers), POST FREE 


FROM THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Television 


The fourth edition of that Fhbiidabialiity successful book, 


Television To-day and To-morrow, by Sidney A. Moseley and 
A. J. Barton Chapple, has recently been published by Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 

Just how successful this book is, init how progressive is 
Television, is signified by the demand for a third revision. 
This edition takes us right through the story of the science 
from the very beginnings up to all but the very latest develop- 
ments. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the revision should 
have been called for before the very successful Press demon: 
stration of the new Baird Cathode Ray high definition equip- 
ment which took place on March 21st at Film House, Wardour 
Street. The transmissions on this occasion were sent out from 
the Crystal Palace on ultra-short waves, and the reception 
was the most convincing demonstration of the possibilities that 
we have ever seen: far more convincing than any book can 
ever be. 


The “‘Parmeko”’ Recorder 


The illustration is of the new Parmeko recording machine 
to which we have previously referred on this page. 

It is intended for serious work and, it is claimed, will give 
excellent results when used in conjunction with a first-class 
microphone and a well-designed amplifier with an output 
stage impedance to match the impedance of the recording 
head. 

The mechanism is mounted on a solidly cast frame finished 
in cellulose enamel 
and includes a straight 
line tracking device, 
and a tracking arm 
and recording stylus 
which is adjustable 
both for depth of cut 
and cutting angle.The 
turntable is particu- 
larly robust and _ ac- 
curately machined and 
is driven through 
worm gearing of suit- 
able ratio so that it 
revolves at 80 r.p.m. 
A th.p. provides the 
motive power. Special rubber damping and flexible coupling 
eliminate any tendency for vibrations being passed on from 
the motor to the turntable. There is also a threaded boss 
made to fit the protruding turntable spindle for the prevention 
of slip whilst recording. Finally the base casting is fitted 
with adjustable lugs for the accurate levelling of the apparatus. 

The complete equipment costs £45. Partridge and Mee, 
the makers, also supply a suitable six-watt (undistorted) 
amplifier for use in conjunction with the recorder. This 
costs £36. 


Life in the “Old Dog” Still 


Not all the floor space at the Hayes factories of the 
Gramophone Company has been commandeered for the 
production of radio, radio-gramophones and records. There is 
still one minute corner in which the workers are busily engaged 
in the production of portable acoustic gramophones and to the 
production of two new H.M.V. acoustic instruments: one inan 
upright cabinet with record storage space below the horn 
aperture, and one in a console type cabinet with storage space 
beside the motor board. The model numbers are 152 (£10) 
and 153 (£12) respectively. Cabinet work in each case is 
carried out in walnut and both are of modern design. 





sa 


Marconi-Osram “K” Valves 

This new series of valves introduced by the G.E.C. and 
Marconiphone Companies are of the 2-volt battery-operated 
type and incorporate similar principles to those applied in 
the mains-operated Catkin valves. Since the generation of 
heat in a battery valve is very much smaller than in mains 
valves, there is no need for an air-cooled anode and consequently 
all the electrodes in the ‘“‘K”’ series are enclosed in glass 
bulbs. 

The Catkin methods provide a much more robust internal 
construction, greater uniformity of characteristic as from 
valve to valve, almost complete immunity from microphonic 
noises and a considerable reduction in size. The existing 
HL2 valve, for example, has an overall length (pins included) 
of 105 mm. and a maximum bulb diameter of 41 mm., whereas 
the corresponding dimensions of the equivalent ‘‘ K”’ valve 
are 85 and 28 mm. 

At the moment, only three types are available, the VS24/K, 
a V.M. screened-grid valve; a triode HL2/K; and an output 
pentode, the PT2/K. These cost 15s. 6d., 7s. and 16s. 6d. 
respectively. 


A New Sound-box by Prof. Goldschmidt 


Those of our readers who are familiar with the history of 
telephony and of wireless telegraphy will need no assurance 
from us, or anyone else, of Professor Goldschmidt’s eminence 
in thé scientific world. As the inventor of the high frequency 
alternator of the frequency multiplier type, which has been 
used in many W/T stations throughout the world, and of 
numerous improvements in telephones, his name commands 
immediate respect. When, therefore, we heard that the 
Professor had designed a gramophone sound-box on new 
principles we sat up and took notice, blasé as we have become 
about new inventions in this sphere. We were fortunate to be 
able to have a demonstration both in our London Office and 
in the professor’s own home in London. To say that we were 
surprised puts the matter very mildly. The added “ body,” 
detail, definition and range of frequency response, at both 
ends of the scale, would be obvious to the veriest tyro ; and 
it is obvious on all types of instruments from a portable to a 
huge external horn machine. 

We understand that the sound-box is to be made in this 
country and marketed at 15s. 6d. We hope to publish a full 
report on the commercial model in our next issue. 


For the Deaf 


This note is not a Trade Wind, nor is it an Idle Zephyr. 
It is for the special edification of those people whose hearing is 
failing or has failed and even for those who have never been 
blessed with a fully developed sense of hearing. 

Mr. Poliakoff is the head of the firm—The Multitone Electric 
Co. For years—close upon thirty—he has conducted serious 
experiments on sound and the reproduction of sound, and in 
particular with sound and the human ear. At his office the 
other day we had a most convincing demonstration of a 
Multitone receiver which has been designed specially for deaf 
people. It can be used either as a receiver or a transmitter ; 
1.e., it will receive broadcast programmes in the ordinary way, 
or it will amplify and reproduce records if used in conjunction 
with a pick-up unit; or by the simple turn of a knob the 
loudspeaker can be used as a microphone and the sound 
amplified by the four-stage amplifier in the same way that 
records are amplified. 

With the set is a special headphone and independent volume 
control which allows a deaf person to hear wireless or records 
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and adjust the volume to personal requirements without 
affecting the output from the speaker. When used for carrying 
on a conversation in the home a person simply addresses the 
loudspeaker and the afflicted person again hears the voice in 
its amplified state and adjusts the output. 

Although, as a microphone, the speaker is not so efficient 
as the carbon granule type of microphone commonly used in 
deaf aids, this is compensated for in the amplifier design. 
Furthermore, there is one great advantage, background hiss is 
eliminated. Since in the design of the receiver there is pro- 
vision for tilting the whole characteristic, so that bass or 
treble can be attenuated independently of each other, the 
chances of causing pain at one particular frequency are 
minimised. This also makes the receiver more flexible for 
general use. 

During this very interesting afternoon we were introduced 
to two of Mr. Poliakoff’s school-girl patients, one of whom has 
been deaf from birth. Now after a few weeks’ personal teaching 
and attention this girl is beginning not only to hear and talk, 
but to understand and distinguish the different sounds in 
music and everyday life. 


. 


A Champagne Send-off 


The H.M.V. show train was launched on a 3,000-mile journey 
on Friday, April 27th, 1934, by a seven-year Scots girl who sent 
it off by breaking a radio valve, filled with champagne, on a 
gramophone record. 

The train was built in the H.M.V. sidings at Hayes and will 
be recognised by its striking finish in cream, orange and 
chromium. More than sixty towns, between Aberdeen and 
Torquay, will be visited during the tour, which will take over 
three months to complete. 

Thus dealers in most principal towns will have an opportunity 
of inspecting the latest H.M.V. instruments in this showroom 
on wheels. It is entirely self-supporting, having a miniature 
generating plant to provide current for lighting and the 
operation of the receivers and radiograms installed, as well as 
a model café for refreshing visitors. 

As Mr. Louis Sterling said at Paddington, after he had 
conducted the Prime Minister over the train, “‘ It is a case of 
the mountain going to Mahomet.”’ 

What we want to know is this: 
waste champagne? 


why ask a Scots girl to 


* * 


HELP YOURSELF 


A Potpourri of Simple Aids Towards Trouble-free Reproduction 
(Continued from page 418, Vol. XI) 


Pick-up Leads 

We are often asked what is the maximum distance a pick-up 
may be separated from a receiver or amplifier without appreci- 
ably affecting results. The counsel of perfection in this 
matter is to use copper-sheathed leads and keep them as 
short as possible, and connect the copper casing to earth. 
Domestic requirements, however, sometimes make really short 
leads impossible and then one has to take careful precautions, 
for in most receivers the pick-up is connected to the grid of the 
detector valve which is most sensitive to hum and other 
disturbances. Where conditions call for relatively long leads 
a 1: 1 transformer, or one with a 2 or 3: 1 step-up ratio, must 
be interposed between the pick-up terminals on the set and the 
pick-up ; the pick-up being connected to the primary side of 
the transformer and the set to the secondary winding. But it 
is of little use doing this unless the transformer is placed as 
near to the set as is possible. You see the main object of the 
transformer is to obviate running what is in effect the grid of 
the valve across the room as would still be the case if the 
transformer were placed at the pick-up end of the line. Metal- 
braided wire with the braiding earthed must be used for all 
connections. 

There are limits even to this arrangement as very long leads 
will have a relatively high capacity which may seriously 
attenuate the strength of high notes. With most “high 
resistance” pick-ups, 10 feet is about the maximum. 


Mains Aerials 

Although it is now almost common practice for manu- 
facturers to fit to their A.C. receivers and radio-gramophones 
a connection which enables the lighting circuit of the house to 
be used as an aerial, there are still one or two leading firms who, 
so far, have not included a mains aerial socket in their instru- 
ments. 

Now an aerial connection of this sort, though not so efficient 
by any means as a good outdoor aerial, is a convenient arrange- 
ment, especially with the comparatively light weight table- 


type receivers, since it allows the instrument to be temporarily 
used in rooms other than that containing the aerial and earth 
connections. Moreover, to some flat dwellers where a decent 
outdoor aerial is almost an impossibility it is a great boon, 
since the relative inefficiency of a mains aerial is balanced by 
the high efficiency of the modern circuits employed. Thus 
by simply connecting a receiver to the nearest wall plug and 
providing a “‘ water-pipe’’ earth the local station and many 
of the powerful European stations can be received with 
adequate volume for the average-sized living-room. Where 
the instrument is temporarily used in other rooms it is not 
essential to provide an earth, but where possible it is advisable 
to.do so in order to minimise hum and other background 
noises and to increase the signal strength. 

Briefly, a mains aerial consists of a connection through a 
small condenser from one side of the mains to the normal 
aerial terminal or socket of the set. It is not a difficult adjunct 
for the average person to fit: all that is necessary is a mica 
condenser of about -0001 mfds. (it should be a mica condenser 
and must have a test voltage rating considerably higher than 
the mains voltage). Connect one terminal of this to one side 
of the mains plug on the set, take a lead (stout flex will do) from 
the other terminal of the condenser and connect it to the aerial 
terminal on the set. A convenient position for the condenser 
will easily be found either on the side or bottom of the cabinet, 
and the lead can be held in position by two or three insulated 
staples. Although such an arrangement is quite satisfactory, 
it is wiser to interpose another mica-type condenser of about 
‘005 mfd. between the mains and the -0001 mfd. condenser 
simply as a protective device, in case the latter should break 
down. There is no hard and fast rule as to which mains lead 
to make the connection to ; try each side of the mains in turn ; 
one may give better results than the other. Similarly, the 
condenser value given—-0001 mfds.—need not be rigidly 
adhered to; any larger value up to say -001 mfd. can be 
experimented with. But do not forget to disconnect the 
instrument from the mains supply before starting to make this 
modification. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AlUl correspondence that requires an answer 

must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 

which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Taz GRAMOPHONE 

| every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Permanent Fibre Wanted ! 

257 Q.—I have just bought a radio-gramophone which is fitted 
with automatic record changer. The gramophone 
reproduction is marred slightly by the surface noise 
caused by steel needles, so I tried B.C.N. non-metallic 
needles in the hope that the points would withstand 
the action of the automatic mechanism and at the 
same time reduce the surface noise and possible 
record wear. The quality with this type of needle 
is excellent but unfortunately the points are not 
tough enough to stand up. Is there any other type of 
non-metallic needle fibre or doped fibre which would 
suit my purpose ? 

A.—So far as we know there is no non-metallic needle 
that will withstand the relatively rough usage of an 
automatic record changer, and thus the only ways of 
reducing surface noise are (a) to reduce the value of 
volume control connected across the pick-up, (b) con- 
nect a resistance of say 60,000 ohms in shunt with 
the volume control, (c) have a scratch filter or tone 
control fitted. But do not forget that these sug- 
gestions will have a certain deleterious effect on 
quality. Reducing surface noise by any of these 
methods always weakens the response to high notes. 
Try Columbia Chromium or Pyramid Radiogram 
needles. 


Effictency 

258 Q.—I would like to increase substantially the efficiency of 
my loudspeaker, which is a 6 volt D.C. model ener- 
gised by a 7°5 volt rectifier. I propose substituting 
a new field rectifier giving 9 volts at 2 amps. In your 
opinion would the increase in acoustic output be 
aurally appreciable ? 

A.—We doubt very much whether the efficiency would be 

noticeable. You would do better by fitting a new 
field coil, increasing the voltage to 100 or 200 from a 
larger rectifier. But efficiency of a speaker does not 
depend solely on the strength of the field voltage. 
Careful adjustment of the speech coil in the gap will 
often improve acoustic output. 





Ohm’s Law 

259 Q.—I have been using L.T. batteries to supply the filaments 
of two Mazda PP3/250 valves in push-pull which 
take one ampere each at four volts. I find that 
battery-charging is both troublesome and expensive 
and have decided to put a resistor in the (230 volts 
D.C.) mains lead so as to feed the filaments direct. 
Will you tell me what value of resistance I shall 
require ? 

A.—Your best procedure is to connect the filaments in 
series and then by the application of the Ohm’s Law 
formule R-=E/I derive the required resistance 
value thus : 

Initial voltage = 230. 

Volts to be dropped = 222 (230—8 for two valves 

in series). 

Current consumed = 1 amp. : 

. R=222. 
But the resistance must be capable of carrying 1 amp. 









Baffle Resonance 
260 Q.—I have recently completed a cabinet to house my 


radio-gramophone equipment, including a moving- 
coilloudspeaker. The compartment for this, though 
of adequate dimensions (24 in. by 15 in. by 13 in.), 
seems to impart some coloration to the music owing 
to self-resonance. Would this be mitigated by 
fixing two boards across the corners from front to 
sides, or would it be better to stuff the two cavities 
thus made with some absorbent material, such as 
slag wool ? 


A.—The latter scheme would be the most effective, but 


do not use boards less than ? inch thick for the fins. 
Lining the top and bottom of the cabinet with 
fibrous board—Tretex or Cellotex—would probably 
help matters still further. 


Milliamperes ! 
261 Q.—In order to make my receiver more suitable for the 


attachment of a pick-up I propose to change the 
present output valve for a Marconi PX4. This will 
entail redesigning the mains unit to provide the 
extra current needed. The set consists of H.F. 
Det. (MH4) and power stages. The mains transformer 
yields 350 volts at 120 ma., or about 380 volts at the 
60 ma. the set will consume. The detector will be 
of the power grid type, and the valve makers advise 
an anode potential of 150 volts at which the current 
consumption will be about 12°5 ma. My trouble is 
that allowing for smoothing I cannot get really 
adequate decoupling and an anode voltage of 150 on 
this valve when on radio despite the 380 initial volts. 


A.—We are not surprised at your bewilderment in regard 


to the high anode volts in power grid detection. The 
trap in the whole business is this: The milliamperes 
passing through the valve vary according to the 
signals applied to the grid. If you have a large 
signal, which of course is essential if you are going 
to have power grid detection, you will find that 
current consumption goes down considerably in the 
actual working conditions. There is a further snag, 
and that is that the actual voltage produced by the 
rectifier varies according to the total milliamperes 
consumption of the set. You will find it very 
difficult indeed to have as much as 150 volts on the 
plate of the detector, even in working condition, and 
at the same time provide adequate decoupling. To 
do this with anode and decoupling resistances of 
say 30,000 ohms respectively and with 12°5 ma. 
passing you would need an initial smoothed voltage 
of 750 volts! Why not use a diode followed by an 
MH4, or one of the new double-diode triode valves ? 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope.] 


T is time to say something of Alessandro Bonci, the greatest 

lyric tenor of the age. To those Caruso enthusiasts who have 
Survived this challenging statement, I would say that I agree 
with them entirely, but that facts are facts. I believe Bonci 
in sober truth was the finest exponent of purely lyrical singing 
that Opera has produced ; he had a faultless vocal technique, 
with complete ease and fluency, and no awkward spots in his 
voice which the amateur could detect. Added to this, he was 
absolutely free from vocal tricks. I did not hear him until 1908, 
when he partnered Tetrazzini in that season of her miraculous 
triumph, which was some years after he had established him- 
self as a primo tenore at Covent Garden, sharing with Melba 
the early success of La Boh’me, and with Scotti the principal 
roles in the Italian repertoire. 


It was in 1904 that he began a long series of recording for 
Fonotipia, his records for this Company being among the 
finest ever made, and examples of model interpretation of the 
standard classics of Italian Opera. To achieve this, it. is 
necessary for the singer to sink his personality entirely, and to 

“sing his composer’s music purely and unaffectedly ; and this 
was exactly what Bonci did ; he relied upon pure singing and 
the beauty of the music, rather than upon those more tempera- 
mental qualities which made.a more immediate appeal in the 
case of many other first-class tenors. 

In. breath control, tone. production, and phrasing, he was, 
I might ‘venture to say, more classically perfect than Caruso, 

‘whose little mannerisms, however charming, were nevertheless 
undeniably mannerisms :. de Lucia also indulged in exaggera- 
tions,:but so beautifully that no one would have wished him 
to shed them : Zenatello, after electrifying us with the sheer 
splendour of his voice, and the vigour of his declamation, was, 
after all, much better suited in the heavier réles. (He also 
recorded for Fonotipia in 1904, and his rendering of Alfredo’s 
airin.La Traviata makes an instructive contrast with that of 
de Lucia—the one like a young bull trying out his paces, and 
‘the other a finished product to which the last possible polish 

-has been applied by a seasoned and mature craftsman.) 

Bonci’s rendering of the air Una furtiva lagrima was so 
renowned that the opera L’£lisir d’amore was frequently 
revived expressly that he might sing it. His Salve Dimora is 

‘simply superb ; and of how many tenors besides Ben Davies 
can this be said? (I have not heard Gigli’s record, which may 
be free from his own particular mannerisms. Zenatello used 
to sing it finely ; but Caruso’s French record is unsatisfactory.) 
For pure enjoyment I think Caruso’s Flower Song in Carmen 
is right beyond any other, but Bonci’s may be the better 
singing, while I like his Che gelida manina infinitely better 
than anybody’s. Anselmi was fine; and so was Martinelli— 
very fine indeed, one of the best ; it is fifteen years since I 
heard him. But I believe Bonci to have been the best singer 
of them all ; he was not remarkable either for acting or inches, 
but his voice had the “divine quality,” and he used it 
marvellously. It is not that I preferred him to any other 
tenor—in point of fact, I think de Lucia gave me most actual 
pleasure, being such an engaging personality ; while Caruso’s 
voice, except when something had upset him, far exceeded 
either, for sheer voluptuous beauty : but when all is said, I 
believe that there was a sound musicianship and artistic 
feeling about Bonci’s singing which entitles him to the most 
serious consideration by future historians. It is an odd fact 


that no single copy has yet come to light of the Bonci record 
with which the Fonotipia Company introduced itself to our 
notice in this country: this was the most marvellous La 
donna é mobile (piano accompanied) which any of us are likely 
to hear, coupled with Drdla’s Souvenir, played by Kubelik, 
which perhaps achieved the wider popularity. 





CORNER 


AM indebted to R.E.M. (Bath) for his disinterestedness in 


letting me have two copies, in superb preservation, of 
Battistini’s Warsaw series; one of Caruso’s 1902 Germania 
titles, also new; and Patti’s Kathleen Mavourneen in the 
original 1905 version, which was superseded and replaced in 
the following year. Patti’s rendering is entirely different from 
that of any other singer, which seems tame and insipid by 
comparison. Some people may loathe its tragic intensity 
and emotional histrionics ; and, personally, I would generally 
run a mile rather than listen to the concert singer who sings 
“with feeling,” as usually understood. But must we not 
remember that Patti’s own particular temperament was 
part of her equipment? If we don’t like it, even in ballad sing- 
ing, we must say that we don’t like Patti, and leave others to 
judge us. 

OME of us have had great luck lately with the Battistini 

Warsaw issue, which are rightly regarded as being among the 
rarest of collectors’ gems. Although all display in varying 
degrees the splendid qualities of ‘‘ The Glory of Italy,” I 
consider the air Deh non plorar in Rubinstein’s Demonio to 
be unsurpassable for tone, singing, and recording. I have 
previously queried the rendering of the Fin’ ch’an del vino, 
which is burlesqued, and remarked the agitation towards the 
end of the Aria della Stelle as the space on the 10-inch disc 
becomes constricted ; for the same reason there is a necessary 
economy in the length of the notes in Largo al factotum, 
though Battistini never over-asserted himself in the more 
classical, selections. But this was a notable issue of records, 
which created a sensation among the small body of gramo- 
phonists of 1903. The subsequent 12-inch records of 1907, 
however, marked such a further step forward that these 
Warsaw records were swept out of the catalogue forthwith, 
and their very existence forgotten by all but a few until the 
present revival of interest in the historical record. 


SHOULD like to interpolate here a hint to the younger 

collectors to beware of playing the earliest records at too 
great a speed. We very soon become accustomed to what is 
wrong if we persist in it, and as a general rule records of 1902 
and 1903 are correctly played at 74 revolutions ; those of 1904 
to 1906 at 77; and faster for the later single-sided period. 
This may evoke a screech of wrath here and there, but I am 
convinced that both now and then the old records have 
suffered from excessive speed. 


ERE is a pretty problem of gramophone history, pro- 

pounded by one of my Italian correspondents, and con- 
cerns a Berliner record by F, Gianinni. It is a matter of history 
that F. Gianinni was a great tenor in the ’eighties and ‘nineties 
both here and in America. Two years ago I received a present 
of a record in which Gianinni sang the tenor part of Verdi’s 
Miserere ; and quite lately I have received information of 
another of a once popular song known as Violets. This latter 
was rather a blow ; but now comes from Italy the news that 
there were two Gianinnis, brothers, one Ferruccio and the other 
Francesco, and that it was the latter who was a dramatic 
tenor and the more famous ; I am asked to say which of the 
two made the records. 

My original information, to which I have just referred, is to 
the effect that the Miserere record was by “‘ one of the greatest 
tenors of his time,’’ and incidentally the father of Dusolina 
Gianinni: then follows a list of some of his records, headed 
‘‘ Ferruccio Gianinni,” including the egregious Violets and 
the Miserere. Then in May 1932 there appeared in THE 
GRAMOPHONE a letter from Mr. Gaisberg in which he recalled 
having recorded ‘“‘a tenor by the name of Gianinni”’ (not 
“the great Gianinni,’’ be it noted), who was the father of 
Dusolina, and recorded some of the smaller operatic arias. 
So something is wrong somewhere, but it looks as though 
those who have been jealously hugging their Gianinnis have 
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been under a very natural] misapprehension, since their records 
are undoubtedly by “‘ a tenor by the name of Gianinni.” 


.C.L.F. (Haywards Heath), who is rapidly building up an 

important collection of rare specimens, reports Caruso’s 
Dai campi dai prati, in Mefistofele, of 1902, a very particular 
rarity, as it was withdrawn and replaced in 1903. I have not 
had an opportunity of hearing this, but replacements were not 
necessarily improvements, as witness the two 10-inch Celeste 
Aidas. From the same source de Lucia’s Amor ti vieta has 
reached me by way of exchange. Exchange is not easy among 
advanced collectors, owing to the scarcity of material, and many 
such “ deals ’’ follow the false economic principle of taking in 
each other’s washing. But they do bring collectors together, 
and moreover form the basis of friendship in many instances. 
The pooling of interests, and the absence of commercialism, 
for which ‘‘ C.C.” takes some credit to itself, has produced a 
pleasant atmosphere, in which it is the practice and custom 
for parties to express themselves as delighted with what they 
receive. Long may it last! 

De Lucia’s Amor ti vieta is a veritable gem of graceful and 
stylish singing, which I will make bold to say could not be 
approached in these degenerate days. Caruso’s record, to 
which I have paid the highest eulogies, is the more faithful 
to the composer ; but de Lucia, from his vast experience of the 
expressive legato, has produced a more decorative, and certainly 
no less skilful, rendering. 


ORRESPONDENTS who invite replies of a more or less 

controversial character are sure of a good hearing in 
“C.C.” Here is H.C.B. (Mass., U.S.A.), one of those readers 
who is not, in our sense, a collector, but who aims at “a 
balanced record library, which shall be an epitome of the 
world’s best music.’’ Collectors’ Corner is asked, in co- 
operation with the London Editor, to assume the respon- 
sibility for choosing ten records to be representative respec- 
tively of Melba and Caruso. The lists are to exclude the duet, 
and are to take account of the following points : (1) the quality 
of the music recorded ; (2) the quality of the singing and of the 
voice itself ; and (3) the quality of the recording. Also, the 
Caruso selections are to be representative of the three stages 
of his career as indicated previously in ‘“‘C.C.,” and the Melbas 
are to take into account the vagaries of anno domini. 

With regard to the last point, the vagaries of recording will 
prove a lot more perplexing than those of advancing years, 
since Melba never sang better than at her farewell; and I 
repeat here what a pity it is that the two finest records of this 
occasion (the Salce, part 2, and the Ave Maria, both in Otello) 
should remain unpublished. 

In co-operating with the London Editor, I submitted my 
selections and asked for observations, with the result shown 
below. I imagine that Mr. Stone will not lay claim to infalli- 
bility any more than I do myself, and that Mr. Drummone? 
Mr. Potter and others will itch to weigh in and deal with us in 
exemplary fashion. Perhaps they will: who knows? Here are 
the lists, in the order in which they were made out : 


MELBA. 
(No. 2 Catalogue.) 

1904. Valse Aria, Romeo. DB367. 
1908. Vissi d’arte. DB702. 
1908. On m/’appelle Mimi. DB702. 
1910. Sevillana. DB711. 

(General Catalogue.) 
1905. Home, sweet Home. DB351. 
1910. Aubade, Le Roi d’Ys. DB364. 
1910. Depuis le jour. DB354. 


I cannot find the rest among the published records, so will 
add the Pur dicesti of 1910 and the Salce, part 2, and the Otello 
Ave Maria of the 1926 Farewell. 

CARUSO. 
(No. 2 Catalogue.) 
1903. Vesti la giubba. DA546. 


1903. Mattinata. DA546. 





1903. Amor ti vieta. DA549. 
1903. Dai campi dai prati. DA550. 
1906. Ideale. DB129. 
1911. Quando nascesti tu. DB137. 
(General Catalogue.) 
1906. O Paradiso. DB117. 
1906. Il fior, Carmen. DB117. 
1914. Senta un forza (with Destinn). DB616. 
1917. Musica prohibita. DB131. 


I cannot answer for the matrices of the 1903 records, The 
1903 Celeste Aida (coupled with Amor ti vieta) should not be 
played ; but every effort should be made to obtain a copy of 
the obsolete 1902 recording. 

The London Editor adds Ombra mai fu, La donna é mobile, 
Parmi veder le lagrime (that ought to be a good one), and 
Cielo e mar ; as well as almost any of the Neapolitan songs. 

It is in such pieces as Cielo e mar and O Paradiso that 
Caruso showed his clear superiority over every other tenor, 
and incidentally gave us a hint of what the composers expected 
of their interpreters when writing music which was meaning- 
less and dull unless supremely well sung. There was some 
grand singing with Ancona in the duet in J Pescatori di Perle, 
though the reproduction was a little tight ; the same may be 
said of the Solenne in quest’ ora with Scotti. 

Clearly H.C.B. is faced with a problem ; but as a composite 
selection, compiled from the foregoing, I would suggest : 
1. Vesti la giubba or Mattinata ; 2. Amor ti vieta or Dai campi 
dai prati ; 3. Ideale; 4. O Paradiso; 5. Cieloe mar; 6. Quando 
nascesti tu; 7. Parmi veder le lagrime ; 8. Senta un forza (with 
Destinn) ; 9. Flower Song (in Italian) ; 10. A Neapolitan Song. 

Another record by the late Mme. Sobrino is reported ; the 
title is undisclosed, but perhaps Goring Thomas Le Baiser? 
It is a 10-inch dise of 1903. 

I had quite forgotten until now that Litvinne’s first records 
were made for G. & T. The numbers, 033000 and 033001, 
indicate the year 1903 as their date of origin, and therefore 
a year earlier than her Fonotipias. Both series are added to 
the draft of the revised ‘“‘ Who’s Who,” which is rapidly 
changing from a crude, incomplete, and only moderately 
reliable production into what I hope will one day be the only 
available text-book on the subject, as it seems unlikely that 
those few collectors who could cover the ground will develop 
any desire to do so. May I say to those loyal friends and 
supporters who have already signified their willingness to 
subscribe to a new edition, especially to one who has offered 
to support a separate guarantee fund, that my aim is to 
produce, in a worthy form, something to be limited to original 
subscribers. The advantage of such a plan to the said sub- 
scribers will be obvious—and the difficulties also. 

A perfectly new original of the first disc record of the 
Trovatore Miserere, sung in 1904 by Boninsegna and Vals, with 
which I have been able to replace my somewhat battered copy, 
has revealed that this recording, besides being the first, may 
well be the best ever done. Although Vals sings beautifully 
in this, the record reverses the usual order of things and gives 
Leonora the pride of place. This is particularly satisfactory 
to admirers of this supreme Verdian singer, whose Leonora 
was heard at Covent Garden in 1905. 


F particular interest and importance to those readers of 

**C.C.” who wish from time to time to refer to certain 
points and statements of historical significance, is the news 
that Mr. Alex. McLachlan has included us in his annual Index. 
I have been privileged to see the draft, and was astonished to 
see that it contains no Jess than one hundred and fifty-eight 
names of famous singers, for the last twelve months alone, 
while the references to notes of personal particulars are 
emphasized. Nobody knows better than I do what it is to 
hunt through back numbers to find, for instance, exactly 
what I did say about Evan Williams or Titta Ruffo; and I 
strongly recommend anybody who is rash enough to rely on 
his memory when joining issue with ‘‘ C.C.’’ to provide himself 
with a copy of the Index instead. P. G.: HH. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


AM asked for a word about Delius, and gladly essay that, trying 

not to be technical, though that which some find difficult—his 
form and harmony—needs close consideration if we are to size 
him up properly. The place for that, however, is elsewhere. 

Did you ever read one of Delius’s few writings, the article 

The Present Cult: Charlatanism and Humbug in Music? It 
first appeared in The Sackbut, in Heseltine’s time (September 
1920), and was reprinted in Mr. Grew’s thoughtful British 
Musician in November 1929. It is a hearty denunciation of 
extremism—of “ the attempts of Russian impresarios, Parisian 
decadents and their press-agents, to degrade [the musical] 
art to the level of a side-show at a fair.”” This, of course, was 
a straight hit at Diaghilev and the declining Russian ballet. 
Delius’s sentences are worth attention—making what allow- 
ance we care for a man very warm about something he 
passionately believes in: that almost always connotes ‘“ and 
something he passionately hates.” Here are a few: ‘ This is 
an age of anarchy in art: there is no authority, no standard, 
no sense of proportion. Anybody can do anything and call it 
‘art.’ ...” You do not get rid of this charge by chaffing 
“ Hark at grandpa!”’ or, Punch-like, ‘‘ It always was.” The 
thing that history most usefully shows, for our present purpose, 
is that in the times of greatest change the fewest masterpieces 
appear. They came after, when music has found, for a time, 
where it really wants to be going. We don’t expect epicurean 
lunches when spring-cleaning is on: a scratch meal, on a 
corner of the kitchen table, is the expectable faring. Whether 
the present is spring-cleaning or autumnal decadence (as 
presumably Delius thinks) you can debate for yourselves. 
Other obiter dicta: ‘“‘ Music should be concerned with the 
emotions, not with external events.’’ But it might be argued 
that events arouse emotions. What, then? This has the mint 
of meaning: “It is only that which cannot be expressed 
otherwise that is worth expressing in music.’’ (Music itself is 
the meaning.) The whole article is worthreading. Mr. Grew 
could probably supply it. Surprisingly little has been written 
about Delius. There is one English book, Heseltine’s (Lane, 
6s.). Mr. Norman Cameron’s helpful article, surveying the 
recordings, appeared in this journal in March ‘1933. Although 
some of them are not very recent, Beecham’s Columbia re- 
cordings touch the mark of significance with superb sensitive- 
ness. I am fond, too, of Tertis’s Hassan Serenade, which is 
on the last side of the Second Sonata (arranged for viola and 
piano), and, I am glad to see, is to be re-recorded by the 
Delius Society, the promise of whose getting to work is one 
of the best bits of news the year has brought. Some of those 
who are subscribing will wish to get the scores. These are 
mostly done by Augener and Philharmonia (a good many 
miniatures). The Songs of Farewell are at Boosey’s. 

Writings about Delius are not very numerous. One I read, 
by D. E. Pike, argued that the composer was once in danger of 
“The pernicious thraldom of text,’’ which led him near to 
degeneration “‘ into the tortuous counterpoint of Reger at his 
Reger-est.”” I should not put it quite so hardly; I think 
Delius did get tangled with words, but not quite in the sense 
in which some others think. The libretto of the Mass of Life 
seems to me a good deal of windiness, like (on 4 smaller scale) 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s Prison. I think able composers are 
easily taken in by vague, gassy, mystificational words, when 
they aim at some sort of philosophical “ uplift.” Even 
Beethoven wanted to embrace the millions. But I know some 
people take more seriously the libretto of the Mass of Life, and 
Henry Brewster’s would-be mystical wamblings (as they seem 
to me). Yet I can stand any amount of romantic blether in 
opera : like it, indeed, for opera, as a form, must be taken with 
a pinch of salt, any way, and I own happily to being a pretty 
thorough-going “‘ romantic,’’ whatever that word may convey 
to anybody. It doesn’t convey much to me, for the “‘ classics ”’ 
were “‘ romantics ” too. Lots of fine composers have set poor 





texts. Very few of them had a literary sense anything like as 
keen as their musical sense. Why should we expect it? Delius 
set a good deal of Whitman, and I think Whitman a very con- 
siderable poet, in spite of his occasional fantods. (I recom- 
mend John Bailey’s splendid book about him.) The Songs of 
Farewell are Delius’s latest big Whitman settings. I wish 
recording could do justice to them, but I am afraid it cannot. 
Now that Elgar is gone, there is no one left who can comfort 
us old folk like Delius : stay—sometimes Bax does, though. 
I like the downrightness in Delius’s “‘ All you have to do if 
you wish to write music is to go right on and follow your 
inspiration—if you have any.’ It is the same as Elgar’s 
** Music is in the air, all around, and [making a grasp] you 
just take as much as you want of it.”’ How can a man tell 
how he makes beauty? 

In our first ‘“‘ sleuth ’’ examples we had one of Delius’s, 
whose finger-prints are unfailing. They are pretty easy to 
copy, but few, happily, have tried that, for it is terribly 
difficult to get far with them. That is where Delius scores. 
His method is deceptive. I know no composer whose basses 
look so wrong and sound so right. That is because chroma- 
ticism is not just a top-dressing on an old bass : it flows through 
the whole texture ; and the rhythm, that lithe 6-8, that seems 
dangerous because it runs on for so long, is even more difficult 
to use, unless you are a Delius : it is too desperately easy. The 
sliding down harmony may occasionally be felt enervating ; but 
look at No. 4 of the Songs of Farewell (Boosey)—‘‘ Joy, ship- 
mate, joy! ’, and see how sliding chromaticism and successions 
of higher discords can be sinewy, powerful : partly because of 
the upward surges. This timing of the surges is wonderful. 
There are grand examples of it in Appalachia, and in the 
Song of the High Hills, surely the most other-worldly glory 
ever expressed in choral song. 

Delius has no such mastery of developed sonata form as Elgar 
had. In respect of symphonic building he might reasonably be 
classed as only a little master (but the ‘‘ master ”’ is firmly 
cemented into the phrase !) ; in song-writing he is not lord of 
all his poems : the beauties shine in veins, not solid ingots ; 
but it is easy to be over-ponderous about sonata form. Nobody 
but Elgar and Sibelius has shown much development since 
Beethoven, in pure form ; I doubt if Bax has this root in his 
rather baffling, rich composition : but he is only fifty, and may 
yet put forth new roots. If not that way, then what way? 
For noble form remains the final glory and justification of 
all music. Delius’s way, maybe? I think it is the only alter- 
native; and it is less a triumph of applied form than a 
transcendence of structure. (But let us beware: it isn’t just 
inspiration. Form is there, and it is worth studying.) It is as 
near the Philosopher’s transmuting stone as anything. The 
elements seem to change their values in Delius’s hands : and 
they never come down to the lead base. Someone began this 
musing by asking why Delius was not popular. I don’t think 
I am much nearer saying why. Perhaps it is because his 
elements are difficult for the layman to tot up. I incline to 
think that certain of them obscure others: “‘ wood for trees,”’ 
partly, perhaps. Sometimes, for my own pleasure, when a 
little depressed about the world, I get out my score (Phil- 
harmonia) and the old, plucky, half-absurd records of Sea 
Drift that Decca made—and making, cut for itself a mark on 
the monument of gallant endeavour that will not quickly be 
effaced. I believe Sea Drift, Delius and Whitman together, 
tells us pretty well everything we need to know about the 
composer. I long for records of Appalachia. I end as in that 
former note : Delius offers beauty beyond price to all who are 
fit, or will fit themselves, for it. If some cannot find its wave- 
length, what can be done? If the music were really difficult, 
one might help: but it isn’t. It is too obvious—like 
Christianity ; so we don’t try it : and always, there be many 
who will seek other gods. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. ] 


“SOFTLY AWAKES MY HEART.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear S1r,—In your issue of April last, your most interesting 
and intelligent contributor who conducts ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ 
fell—I was surprised to see one so musically understanding 


‘do so—into a common error regarding that incomparable and 


glorious artist the late Kirkby Lunn’s singing of that dreadful 
rag-and-bone-merchant’s stock-in-trade ‘‘ Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix.”” Kirkby Lunn is the only singer I have ever heard 
who—brilliant and profoundly intellectual artist that she was— 
realised that this was not a ‘‘ straight ’’ love song to be pumped 
out at an audience from the depths of the un(?)conscious of an 
erotic contralto’s hyperesthesia sexualis, but the deceit of an 
unscrupulous scheming enchantress luring a man to his ruin 
for her own ulterior motives. She made that vividly per- 
ceptible in her wonderful singing, in which was present, under 
the matchless beauty of tone, and transcendental phrase- 
drawing, a sinister undercurrent of menace. It was a 
brilliant piece of psychological interpretation and insight, on a 
level with her extraordinary performance as the Spirit of Hate 
in Armide. 
Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.1. KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—My experience as a W.E.A. tutor in musical 
appreciation is much the same as that of your recent corre- 
spondents writing from other parts of the country. 

From 1925 to 1930 I had numbers of enthusiastic students 
enjoying the works of the great composers, chiefly by means 
of the gramophone. Then came a sudden slump—lI don’t 
know why—and despite every effort, I have failed to run a 
class since. 

In 1928 the W.E.A. held seven classes in this borough : 
at present there are two. Advertising methods, as Mr. Best 
suggests, are not up to date, but the falling off of interest 
is evidently due to other causes—perhaps broadcasting and 
talking films. 

We who belong to the movement are anxious to know 
whether the present position is a slump, or whether it is the end. 

Yours faithfully, 


Gillingham, Kent. WILLIAM W. JOHNSON. 


THE SOCIETY MOVEMENT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Si1r,—The editorial in your May number provokes me 
to send you my own ideas about the Society issues and other 
albums. I feel, as many others must, that the records in the 
Society albums should not be dearer than those of the Hugo 
Wolf albums, that is, five shillings each. This price would 
offer some attraction to those who love a bargain and do not 
mind taking certain risks such as the possibility of not liking 
the records when bought. Again, the ‘“‘ members” of the 
‘society appears to have no part in the choice of the items to be 
recorded and so may be landed with duplicates which they 
neither want nor really can afford. On the strength of a 
promise in a letter to me that Schnabel would not record 


sonatas already recorded I bought several sonatas issued by 
H.M.V.,Columbia and Parlophone so as to have as complete 
a set as possible. Now three of the sonatas so purchased have 
been issued in the Schnabel albums and I cannot get those 
previously unrecorded without buying some I don’t really 
want. 

I would suggest that if the cost of special sets like Hiisch’s 
Winterreise series were either reduced in subscription to five 
shillings a 12-inch record or they could be bought separately 
at the full price, the sale would be more pleasing. 

In regard to Tauber’s album there must be many who would 
buy single records and perhaps, ultimately, all the set, if they 
did not feel that four shillings is a big price for a 10-inch 
record and also that in buying separate records they lost the 
album and booklet supplied with the set. Could not the 
records be sold at three shillings and the album and booklet 
be sold separately as in the case of the Columbia History 
of Music ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Bath. R. E. M. 


THE RECORDED VOICE AND THE REAL THING. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—May I venture to trespass again, with as few 
words as possible, on your valuable space in answer to Mr. 
O’Brien’s remarks in your May number? He is much mistaken 
if he thinks I am “ labouring under the delusion that because 
a record gives forth pleasant sounds it is therefore a perfect 
record.’’ I am not a musician, but I can say that probably 
very few Britishers, not having studied music professionally 
or as critics, have heard so much classical music, orchestral, 
vocal and instrumental, as I have during some thirty-five 
years of my life, and most of the airs which I mentioned in my 
letter I have heard sung several times da viva voce, though by 
other singers than those in question. Therefore I should, 
to a certain extent, know what I am talking about. 

Of course, in order to be really able to judge a record as such, 
one should have heard the same performer give the same 
music in real life. If ever I have the good fortune to hear any 
one of the four ladies sing the same air which she sings on a 
record I know, and then find that the singing is indeed superior 
to that of the record, I shall unhesitatingly say so, but until 
that happens, I consider myself justified in adhering to the 
opinion set forth in my letter, and in regarding Mr. O’Brien 
and his assenting friends as hypercritical. 

Yours faithfully, 


Hatch Beauchamp. A. E. BLEs. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I feel I must write to express my pleasure in 
reading Mrs. McLachlan’s articles, and also to thank her for 
several kind references to me—once by accident in connection 
with a set I did not review, in fact have never even heard. 

But she makes one astonishing remark in her first article : 
‘no one claims for the Savoy operas any high musical value ! ” 
Well! I mean to say!! Dash it all, if you know what I mean, 
what!!! Presumably this accounts for her curt dismissal 
of the overtures. She has evidently not read Mr. Dunhill’s 
** Sullivan’s Comic Operas.” 

I have only one other complaint: she does not mention one 
bad fault of detail in The Gondoliers—no castanets in the 
Cachucha and the dance music cut—a regular King Charles’s 
head to me. 

There is real satisfaction in finding the records noticed 
severally. In my opinion (contra mundum) criticism of 
G. & S. recordings has gone to pot since I became inaccessible 
for the purpose. Will reviewers in general please note that 
what readers need is criticism of the records, not airing of 
personal knowledge and _ reminiscences, however  spicily 
flavoured with metaphors of the restaurant and prize-ring. 
Is the performance given as the composer intended, i.e. 
with correct instruments, voices, and so forth? Is it complete? 
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And what is the quality? In G. & S. especially, but also in 
many other cases, a few general remarks on the performance as 
a whole are not sufficient. There will be many people who do 
not want or cannot afford the whole set : they look for something 
about each individual record. 

Critics will then find, like Mrs. McLachlan, that if they do 
their job properly, their problem will not be how to fill their 
space, but how to avoid exceeding it. 

Her views on the Lytton-Baker controversy seem to me 
entirely sound. The records Lytton did make are so successful 
that I often wonder why the Company has not got him to 
record some numbers out of the operas in which he was not 
employed. If this did not satisfy the grumblers, it should 
at least silence them. Similarly, numbers omitted or re- 
written, e.g. in Ruddigore, the Richard-Maybud duet and the 
Overture. By the way, in the latter instance surely the 
catalogue should contain ‘(Geoffrey Toye)” as the com- 
poser’s name? 

But behold, I have said enough. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bressay. N. O. M. Cameron. 
MUST IT BE ALWAYS SO? 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Si1r,—The recent series of articles by Elsie McLachlan 
on the Gilbert and Sullivan operas raise many interesting 
points, especially to some musicians, who are frankly a little 
shocked at the attitude of the “ traditionalists.”” Valuable 
as was Mrs. McLachlan’s analysis of the records, her articles 
not only ignored the composer, but relegated poor Sullivan 
to the unenviable position of providing a background for a 
sentimental set of reminiscences that will become more 
meaningless as the years go by. 

Before examining Sullivan’s claim on music lovers, and as 
a justification of my plaint, I will quote from the first article 
of the series, where we are told as a bald statement of fact that 
“no one claims for the Savoy operas any high musical value.” 
That this is true of a large number of people is shown by the 
childish atmosphere and inartistic conditions prevailing when 
these operas are performed. Even if a few do appreciate 
Sullivan’s superb parody, his gorgeous choral writing and his 
masterly orchestration, the infantile insistence on encores at 
every conceivable moment destroys any semblance of con- 
tinuity and lowers the performance to the level of a charity 
matinée. The idolatry of the fan has destroyed the respect 
of the musician. 

That there are some who have not yet lost all sense of 
proportion in these matters is suggested by a writer in The 
Music Lover, who in some articles on light opera pointed to 
certain amateur societies who are not only giving musicianly 
performances of Sullivan, but who are also mounting operas 
like Jolly Roger, a masterpiece of musical burlesque. It is 
the opinion of the writer that if the ritualistic approach to 
Sullivan persists, it cannot but bring the operas into disrepute, 
and it is for this reason that I should like to comment on a 
few aspects of the composer not mentioned by Mrs. McLachlan, 

In the first place, Sullivan was strongly influenced by 
Schubert, a great deal of whose music he and Grove unearthed 
for posterity. The full flower of this influence is found in 
Ruddigore. His immediate spiritual ancestor, however, was 
Rossini, with whom he played piano duets at the famous 
Saturday soirées musicales held by Signor Crescendo during 
his retirement in Paris. Moreover, it is to the Italian rather 
than the French operas of Rossini that the true parallel is 
found, which rules out the rather foolish comparison of 
Sullivan with Offenbach. The famous patter songs find their 
prototype in the Largo al Factotum, and only recently during 
a broadcast performance of the Overture to Semiramide the 
comment of an unmusical friend was ‘‘ just like Sullivan.” 

From Germany he inherited the influence of the Lutheran 
chorale and the ability to write such passages as occur in the 
first act finale of The Mikado and the entrance of the Judge in 
Trial by Jury. Set these choruses to devotional words, and 


they could be sung at St. Thomas’, Leipzig, without a dis- 
sentient voice. Another important influence was that of 
his father, who was intimately connected with Kneller Hall ; 
hence the superb march tunes culminating in Jolanthe with 
the March of the Peers and again in the first act finale, ““ Young 
Strephon is the kind of lout.” 

Probably for the musician the great charm of Sullivan 
lies in his amazing gift of parody, unrecognised by so many of 
the fans. Good parody implies an appreciation of the original, 
and this persistent burlesque is the surest proof of Sullivan’s 
musicianship. An obvious illustration is the undressing scene 
in Princess Ida (Handel), and the motif accompanying the 
Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe (Bach). We find the overture to 
The Yeomen of the Guard beginning as if it were The 
Mastersingers, and later on reminding us of “‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

One of the contributory reasons for the superior attitude of 
many musicians towards Sullivan is the low standard of 
performance that is now prevalent, and a good deal of the 
blame must go to the D’Oyly Carte Company, whose perform- 
ances are utterly routine. The players give the impression of 
doing their daily exercise, which is hardly surprising when it 
is remembered that the identical cast is employed in almost 
every performance. There is no operatic singer living who can 
sustain big parts night after night without end. This applies 
particularly to the soprano lead. It is really monstrous to 
expect anyone to sing arias like “‘ Tis Done, I am a Bride” 
and ‘“‘ O Goddess Wise ”’ for months on end without a break. 
In her record of this latter song, Miss Dickson actually cracks 
and throughout the song the voice shows unmistakable signs 
of wear. These arias are quite beyond the scope of the average 
soubrette. Does Mrs. McLachlan’s love of tradition include 
the transformation of The Mikado into a fourth-rate pantomime, 
during which Act I is hurried through to enable Sir Henry 
Lytton to get his umpteen encores for ‘“‘ The Flowers that 
Bloom,” and to indulge in slapstick comedy which is more 
appropriate to Laurel and Hardy? 

While the. present copyright holds there is nothing to be 
done except to encourage the best amateurs. No finer training 
ground exists than these operas, and the D’Oyly Carte Company 
would be doing a service if they used their unique opportunity 
of trying out new singers and conductors. Unlike most 
operatic companies, the economic factor is almost negligible, 
for consider: a royalty in the neighbourhood of £20 is paid 
on every amateur performance, the salary list is small and the 
costumes and scenery are stock. Advertisement expenditure 
is cut to a minimum, as the company rarely remains in any 
one place for more than three weeks, during which time there 
is seldom a vacant seat. The policy of withholding the full 
scores from outside bodies does not enhance the company’s 
artistic aims in the eyes of the public. 

In her review of Princess Ida, Mrs. McLachlan says that 
the recording is ‘‘ very much cut,” but unless there exists an 
earlier edition to that now used, this is not so, and certainly 
not in the places mentioned. That Muriel Dickson’s 
‘*O Goddess Wise ” should be praised at the expense of the 
two choruses on the same record is incredible, for apart from the 
crack already mentioned, the intonation leaves much to be 
desired. Again, the book, far from being “‘silly,” has proved 
almost more prophetic than The Gondoliers ; a great deal of 
it is in blank verse and from an artistic point of view it is 
one of Gilbert’s highest achievements. Admittedly the opera 
is patchy and as a whole falls short of The Yeomen, but it 
contains passages which were unsurpassed by either collaborator. 

In conclusion, I am not ungrateful for a great deal that has 
been done both by the D’Oyly Carte Company and others, 
but as a result of some experience in the production of the 
operas, as well as of conversation both with the fans and with 
practising musicians, I have been led to the conclusion that 
idolatry and condescension have rendered Sullivan’s position 
in the musical hierarchy exceedingly precarious. 

Yours faithfully, 
RoGER WIMBUSH. 


Pinner. 
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